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Educational  Works  of  Dr.  Cornwell,  F.I1.6-.S. 
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*'  Dr.  Couxwell  i.'ini.s  union;;  onr  very  best  editor!^  of  educational  treatises.  We  have 
for  many  years  used  his  ‘English  .School  Grammar,’  his  ‘ Young  Composer,’ and  hi# 

‘  School  Geography '  as  text-books,  and  can  testify,  from  daily  experience,  that  in  prae- 
tiral  utility  to  pnvate  students,  and  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  pnhlic  [ 

ifistruetion,  they  cannot  he  surpassed.  The  four  latest  contributions  to  the  editors’  ■ 

Educational  Senes  fully  maintain  his  high  reputation.  The  ‘  Geography  for  Beginnors'  ! 
furnishes  an  admir.ahlo  initiation  into  the  author’s  more  elaborate  manual  of  ‘  School 
Geogi-aphy  ;  ’  the  *  Map  liook  for  Beginners  ’  is  equal,  in  point  of  execution,  to  any  atlas  ' 

of  its  size  which  we  have  seen ;  while  the  ‘  Book  of  Blank  Maps,’  and  the  ‘  Book  of  ' 

Map  Projections  ’  at  once  suggest  and  supply  the  true  and  only  data  tor  the  national  and  I 

effectivd  teaching  of  (ieography.  On  the  whole  we  can,  with  the  utmost  eonfidenec, 
recommend  tin. sc  and  the  other  Works  of  Dr.  Cornwell  to  all  who  are  r-ngaircd  in  the  ‘ 


fdueation  of  youth.” — Mat phuil' t  LUtrary 


Geography  for  Beginners. 

24th  Edition,  price  Is.  ;  or  with  4S  pp. 
of  Questions,  Is,  Id. 

Questions  on  Geography  for  Begin- 

nei-s.  Price  dd. 

Map  Book  for  Beginners. 

Above  S'  venty  Maps,  large  and  small. 
Is.  Gd.  ;  2s.  Gd.  coloured. 

Book  of  Blank  Maps.— The  above 

Maps  complet**  itr  all  hut  tho  names,  to 
bo  tilled  in  by  the  I. earner.  Is. 

Book  of  Map  Projections.— The  Lines 

of  Latitude  and  Longitude  only  to  the 
above  Map’.  Price  Is. 

A  School  Geogi’.Biliy.  -  Enlarged 

and  Kevised,  uiingii.g  down  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  present  time.  42nd  Edi¬ 
tion,  price  3s.  Cd. ;  or,  with  'I'hirty 
Maps  on  Steel,  5s,  *’»d. 

“  Without  exception  the  best  book  of  its 
clast  wc  have  seen.”  -Atlas. 

A  School  Atlas. 

Price  2s.  Gd.,  or  Is.  coloured, 

*,*  Becent  Geographical  Diseoverio.s 
and  Changes  are  nnh  tdied  in  the  current 
editions  of  the  above  Works. 

Allen  and  CornwelTs  School  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  with  very  coi)ious  Exercises,  and  a 
SvKtematic  View  of  the  fonnation  and 
Dciivation  of  Words,  together  with 
Anglo-Saxon,  T.atin,  and  (ireok  Roots, 
which  explain  the  Etymology  of  above 
7,000  English  Words,  10th  Edition, 
place  2s.  red  ;  Is.  Od.  cloth. 


Reviitv. 


Grammar  for  Beginners.  .  ' 

50th  Edition,  price  Is.  cloth  ;  tkl.  sewed.  i 
“  Wc  have  never  seen  a  more  desirable 
elementary  work.” — Court  Journal.  1 

The  Young  Composer ;  or,  Progres-  ‘ 

sive  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  , 
30th  Edition,  price  Is.  Gd.  ! 

Key  to  the  Young  Composer :  with  | 

I  Suggestions  for  udng the  Book.  Price  3#.  i 

!  Select  English  Poetry.  Edited  by  ' 

j  the  late  Dr.  Allen.  14th  Edition,  price  4s. 

'  Dr.  Mien’s  Eutropius,  with  a  complete  ; 

'  Dictionary.  3s.  i 

!  The  Science  of  Arithmetic.— A  Sys-  | 

Sem  itic  Course  of  iiumerii*al  Reasoning  i 
,  and  C’omputation,  with  very  numeroii#  ' 
{  Exerci.ses.  Bv  ,J,\mi:s  Coknwki.i.,  Ph.D.,  i 

I  .'(ud  J.  G.  Fitch,  M, A.  I  Ith  Edition,  * 
price  Is.  Gd. 

.  ••  The  he.st  work  on  Arithinelie  which 

*  ha.s  yet  appeared.  It  is  both  scientific  and 
practical  in  the  he.st  and  fullest  sense  of  • 

I  those  terms.” — Lnndoyi  Quarterly.  i 

I  School  Arithmetic.— By  the  same.  ’ 

A  First  Book  of  Practical  Arithmetic, 
with  an  inductive  (“xplanation  of  each 
rule,  and  containing  numerous  (piestions  i 
for  ])urcly  mental  calculation.  91  h  Edi-  ■ 
lion,  price  Is.  Gd. 

“  An  admirable  first  book  for  Schools.”  : 
— Illustrated  yeas  of  the  H  orld.  , 

I  Key  to  School  Arithmetic.— With 

numcroii.s  Suggestions,  special  and 
I  general,  for  teaching  Arithmetic.  Pn'ce 
1  48.  Gd.  ‘ 


I.ondon  •  SiMi  KiN,  Mausii.m.l,  &  Co. ;  Hamiltok,  Adams,  k  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  k  Bovi>. 
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Ednoatioiial  Works  of  Dr.  Gorawell,  F.ILCr.S. 


**  Db.  CfORirwBLL  ranks  amo^  cur  very  best  editors  of  educational  treatises.  We  hare 


for  nany  yean  used  his  f 


M  cur  ▼ 
English 


School  Orammar/  his  *  Young  Composer/  and  his 


iMtruction,  they^  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  four  latest  contributions  to  the  editon* 
Bdocatfonal  Senes  fhUy  maintain  his  high  reputation.  The  *  Ceography  for  Beginnsn' 
foitiishes  an  admirable  initiation  into  the  author's  more  elaborate  manual  of  *  School 
Oeogra^y ;  *  the  *  Map  Book  for  Beginners  '  is  equal,  in  point  of  execution,  to  any  atlas 
of  its  nae  which  we  haye  seen;  while  the  *  Book  of  Blank  Maps,'  and  the  *Book  of 
IVqjectioiiu '  at  once  suggest  and  supply  the  true  and  only  data  for  the  rational  and 
eflimyd  teaching  of  Ceography.  On  the  whole  we  can,  with  the  utmost  confidenoe, 
recommend  these  and  the  otner  Works  of  Dr.  Cornwell  to  aU  who  are  engaged  in  the 
education  of  youth." — MaepKaiFM  Lit$rary  Bevitw, 


Geoni^  Ibr  B^inners. 

24th  EdStion,  price  Is. ;  or  with  48  pp. 
of  Questions,  la  4d. 

QnestiaBS  on  Geograph;  for  Begin* 

ners.  Price  6d. 


Hu  Book  Ibr  Beginners. 

jCboye  Serenty  Maps,  large  and  smaU, 
la  6d. ;  2s.  6d.  colour^. 


Book  of  WMit  ine  aoore 

Map*  complete  in  all  but  the  names,  to 
ba  filled  in  by  the  Learner.  Is. 

Bode  tSTIxfi  Projections.— The  lines 

of  latitnde  and  Longitude  only  to  the 
aboTS  Maps.  Price  la 

1  School  Geography.  —  Enlarged 

and  Bsrissd,  bnngiug  down  the  infor- 
marion  to  tlm  present  time.  42nd  Edi¬ 
tion,  priot  So.  6d. ;  or,  with  Thirty 
Mra  on  Steel,  6i.  6d. 

**  Wi^honi  exception  the  best  book  of  its 
olMi  we  hare  seen." — AtUu, 

1  Soliodl  Atlas. 

Blioe  2*.  ed.,  or  48.  coloured. 

Recent  Ooographical  Disooyeries 
and  Changes  sre  embodiedin  the  current 
editioiis  of  Uis  abore  Works. 

AHm  and  Oomwell’s  School  Gram¬ 
mar;  with  yery  copious  Exercise^  and  a 
Systematic  Vl^  of  the  formation  and 
iMriyatkm  of  Words,  together  with 
An^o-^xoi^  Latin,  and  Greek  Boots, 
whbk  explain  the  Etymology  of  above 
7,000  English  Words.  40i^  Edition, 
ptiee  2a  iw ;  Is.  9d.  cloth. 


X{^— The  shore 

ill  but  the  names,  to 


Granunar  Ibr  Beginners. 

60th  Edition,  pnoe  la  cloth ;  Od.  sewed. 
**  We  have  never  seen  a  more  desirable 
elementary  work." — Court  JourtuU, 

The  Tonng  Compoeer;  or,  Piogres* 

sive  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
30th  Edition,  price  la  6d. 

to  the  Yotmg  Composer :  with 

Suggestions  fornsingthe  Book.  Price  3s. 

Select  English  Poetry  Edited  by 

the  late  Dr.  Allen.  HthEdition,  price  4s. 

Br.  Allen’s  Entropins,  vith  a  oomplete 

Dictionary,  ds. 

The  Sdenoe  of  Aritluneti&— A  Sre* 

tematic  Course  of  numerical  Beasonmg 
and  Computation,  with  very  numerous 
Exercisea  ^  Jamu  Cobmwbll,  Ph.D., 
and  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.  1 1th  Edition, 
price  4s.  6d. 

**  The  best  work  on  Arithmetio  which 
has  yet  appeared.  It  is  both  scientific  and 
practical  m  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of 
those  terms." — London  Qnarterlp. 

Sohool  Arithmetio.— By  the  same. 

A  Fiist  Book  of  Practical  Arithmetic, 
with  an  inductive  explanation  of  each 
rule,  and  containing  numerous  questions 
for  purely  mental  calculation.  9th  Edi¬ 
tion,  price  la  fid. 

**  An  admirable  first  book  for  Schools." 
— lUuotratod  Newt  of  the  World, 

Kbj  to  School  Arithmetio.— Vith 

numerous  Sngsertions,  spei^  and 
general,  for  teaming  Arithmetic.  Price 
4a  fid. 


Ixmdoo ;  SiMPBar^HAMHALL,  A  Co. ;  Haicutov,  Adams,  A  Co. 
Edinburgh :  Ouvn  A  Botd. 
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The  eclectic,  Etc. 


I. 

ANDREW  MARVELL/ 

The  name  of  Andrew  Marvell  is  one,  we  believe,  which,  while 
it  conveys,  whenever  pronounced,  very  distinct  impressions 
of  high  moral  and  political  integrity,  on  the  other  hand  is 
the  name  of  one  of  whom  usually  little  is  known  even  by  general 
readers,  compared  with  the  reputation  associated  with  his  name. 
The  little  volume  we  have  mentioned  first  has  been  very  long 
out  of  print;  there  are  two  small  lives  of  Marvell,  one  by 
Hartley  Coleridge,  and  another  by  one  John  Dove,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  reprint  of  the  life  from  Coleridge’s  collection 
of  Northern  Worthies ;  and  the  very  able  essay  by  Henry  Rogers 
is  very  well  known  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  volume, 
no  honour,  or  but  little,  has  been  done  to  Marvell’s  eminence  as 
a  poet.  Captain  Thompson  indeed  was  desirous  of  doing  him 
too  much  honour ;  for  finding  certain  papers  of  Marvell’s,  which 
he  has  reprinted  in  his  huge  collection,  and  journals  and  papers 
which  were  the  unquestioned  productions  of  the  great  poet, 
polemic,  and  politician,  he  found  also  with  them  certain  pieces — 
“  William  and  Margaret,”  generally  attributed  to  Mallett,  the 
hymns,  well  known  hymns,  printed  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator 
— and  directly  concluded  that  Marvell  was  the  writer  of  all  these 


*  1.  Andrew  Marvell :  the  Wit,  Statesman,  nni  Poet :  his  Life  and 
Writings,  Edited  by  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  Partridge  and 
Oakey,  1853. 

2.  The  WorJit  of  Andrew  Marvell,  Esj,  Poetical,  Omtrcversial,  and 
Political,  containing  many  original  Letters,  Poems,  and  Tracts 
never  lefore  Printed,  wi:  h  a  muf  Life  of  the  Authof  ,  By  Cupt. 
Edwaid  Thompson.  IqStoIs.  1776. 
mv.— >vou  sv«  B 
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Andrew  Marvell. 


pieces.  There  is  no  doubt  some  mystery  in  the  matter,  but 
their  appearance  among  the  old  bundles  of  papers  can,  we 
think,  only  be  attributed  to  some  chance  happening ;  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  Captain  Thompson  was  right,  rather  that  in 
the  matter  he  was  exceedingly  impudent  and  unjust  to  Addison. 
At  the  same  time,  the  merits  of  Marvell  as  a  poet  and  satirist 
in  verse  have  not  been  very  extensively  acknowledged,  and  we 
shall  attempt,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  introduce  some 
illustrations  of  this  peculiar  walk  of  his  genius.  Andrew 
Marvell  was  born  in  Hull,  in  the  year  1620.  He  lived  in  a 
time  when  England  boasted  a  greater  number  of  first-class 
minds  than  any  other  of  our  history  ;  he  was  born  and  lived 
during  the  great  Cromwell  era ;  the  age  of  men  who,  in  the 
cabinet,  the  senate,  in  the  pulpit,  the  study,  and  the  field, 
evinced  the  highest  order  of  genius.  The  pen  and  the  sword 
were  both  wielded  by  extraordinary  men.  In  every  department 
shone  genius  and  scholarship,  intrepidity  and  eloquence ;  from 
every  sect  and  party,  from  every  profession,  men  appeared 
shedding  around  them  a  peculiar  light.  What  rivalry  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  scenes  where  Milton  defends  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  press,  and  the  soil ;  and  Seldon  defends  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  ;  and  Taylor  defends  the  liberty  of  conscience  I  When 
Elliot  sublimely  discoursed  of  the  monarchy  of  man,  although 
in  prison ;  and  Pym’s  clear-sighted  vision  sketched  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  English  citizens ;  and  Algernon  Sidney  sought 
to  invest  them  with  the  Roman  toga !  Days  of  the  busy,  medita¬ 
tive,  the  tolerably  querulous  Baxter  ;  of  the  immensely  laborious, 
learned,  and  ethical  Owen ;  and  stately  and  seraphic  Howe  I 
Among  these  Marvell  appeared  and  incorporated  in  his  life 
some  of  the  very  noblest  parts  and  proportions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  “  The  mind  of  Marvell,"  says  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge,  “  like  the  street  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  was  built  in 
“  troublous  times."  His  father  was  master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Hull,  and  minister  of  the  parish  church — Trinity 
Church — in  that  town,  and  he  distinguished  himself,  not  merely 
as  a  preacher,  but  during  the  plague  in  1637,  by  a  very  fear¬ 
less  performance  of  his  duties.  Indeed,  fearlessness  seems  to 
have  been  quite  the  characteristic  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  to  this 
it  is  owing  that  in  1640  a  melancholy  accident  put  an  end  to 
the  good  man’s  life  in  the  fifty- fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  young 
lady,  with  some  pertinacity,  insisted  on  crossing  the  Humber, 
lest  she  should  give  her  mother  some  uneasiness,  although  the 
weather  was  rough  and  stormy ;  and  Mr.  Marvell,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  and  desirous  of  showing  his  good-will,  accompanied 
her ;  the  boat  was  upset,  and  they  were  both  lostl  The,  young 


Hull  when  Marvell  wits  ite  ' Member, 


a 

lady  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  of  Thornton  College,  still 
a  famous  place,  although  in  ruins,  opposite  Hull.  She  sent  for 
young  Marvell,  and  did  what  she  could  towards  supplying  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  and  at  her  decease  she  left  him  all  that 
she  possessed.  He  left  Cambridge  about  1642,  and  spent  some, 
time  on  the  Continent,  where,  at  Rome,  he  met  his  great  friend- 
then,  like  himself,  young — John  Milton.  Indeed,  he  travelled 
considerably,  attending  Lord  Carlisle  as  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  to  Russia.  In  1653  he  became  tutor,  by  Cromwell's 
appointment,  to  his  nephew,  a  Mr.  Dutton,  and  in  1657  he  was 
appointed,  with  Milton,  assistant  Latin  secretary  to  the  Pro¬ 
tector.  In  1660  he  appears  to  have  entered  the  House  as 
member  for  Hull ;  and  in  this  position,  as  we  suppose  most  of 
our  readers  well  know,  he  conducted  himself  with  most  ex¬ 
emplary  care  for  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  with  a 
high  regard  to  public  virtue  and  principle.  It  has  often  seemed 
to  us  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  retained  his  seat  for  Hull 
so  long  ;  for  among  the  towns  of  England  of  that  time,  Hull 
was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  consistency,  stability,  and 
political  virtue ;  the  most  stirring  days  of  its  history  were  those 
of  Marvell's  boyhood.  In  many  ways  Hull  presented  an  ex- 
I  citing  scene,  not  merely  during  the  days  of  the  plague,  or  in 
the  days  when  the  pirates  swept  down  upon  the  river,  so  that 
a  merchant  ship  could  not  sail  in  safety  until  they  had  been 
taken,  and  six  of  the  marauders  had  been  tried,  and  hanged  in 
chains  at  Hull.  Hull  itself  was  remarkably  free  from  prejudices 
of  a  political  character,  and  distributed  her  aflfections  with  perfect 
impartiality  to  King,  Parliament,  Protector,  and  King  again. 
Some  of  the  documents  of  the  town  are  most  amusing.  Thus 
we  find,  in  1635,  when  the  plague,  always  a  cruel  enemy  of  the 
town,  raged  here,  and  clothed  the  whole  town  in  mourning  on 
account  of  it,  so  that  all  business  was  suspended,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fled  to  the  country ;  when  strict  watch  was  kept  at  the 
gates,  which  were  shut  night  and  day,  except  when  provisions 
were  brought  in ;  when  all  assemblies  and  meetings  were  for.-^ 
bidden,  the  schools  entirely  discontinued,  and  the  churches* 
wholly  unfrequented ;  when  the  whole  town  was  a  scene  of 
horror,  silence,  and  distraction,  and  the  country  people  feared 
to  attend  the  markets,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  catas¬ 
trophe,  the  price  of  provisions  was  very  dear ;  when  starvation 
and  pestilence  held  a  carnival  in  Hull ; — at  this  time  a  petition 
was  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  from 
the  mayor  and  corporation ;  and  it  is  worth  inserting  here,  as  a 
rare  and  curious  specimen  of  the  prevalence  of  Popish  feel¬ 
ing  pervading  the  town,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Ch\irch  of 
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4J  Andrew  JfarveU, 

England  in  that  day.  The  petition  ran  in  the  following 
Words 

“  To  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Richard, — The  Humble 
“  Petition  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Kingston- upon- Hull, 

in  behalf  of  all  the  sick  and  visited  persons  of  the  said  town, 
“  most  humbly  sheweth  : — 

“  That  whereas  the  said  visitation  of  the  Plague,  that  scourge 
**  of  God  for  our  sins,  has,  by  the  Divine  pleasure,  been  amongst 
**  us  ever  since  July  last,  and  not  yet  ceased ;  and  that  whereas 
“  there  are  very  many  dead  amongst  us,  and  many  on  the  re- 
“  covering  hand.  We,  therefore,  beg  of  your  Grace,  in  behalf 
“  of  the  latter,  that  your  Grace  would  be  pleased  to  give  licence 

and  toleration  unto  them,  that  they  may  dress  and  eat  flesh 
“  the  ensuing  Lent,  for  their  nourishment  and  more  speedy  re- 
“  covery ;  and  the  rather  because  this  town  is  not,  as  formerly, 
**  served  with  fresh  fish ;  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,'* 
&c. 

His  Grace,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  condoled  with  them 
in  their  great  affliction  and  loss ;  adding,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  power  he  had  to  grant  such  an  indefinite  licence,  but  that 
in  all  cases  of  sickness  and  other  extraordinary  necessity,  the 
ministers — upon  certificate  from  their  physicians — might  grant 
permission  to  particular  persons  to  eat  flesh  during  that  holy 
season.  He  then  aflectionately  exhorted  them  to  take  that 
course ;  beseeching  God  Almighty  to  heal,  keep,  and  strengthen 
t  them  body  and  soul. 

The  plague  was  not  the  only  impressive  event  in  Hull  in 
Marvell's  youth.  Was  he  there  when  his  majesty  Charles  I. 
j  visited  Hull  ?  had  he  influence  sufficient  to  be  one  of  the  forty 

for  wfflom  the  lofty  platform  was  prepared  ?  or  was  he  simply 
one  of  the  hundred  burgesses  well  mounted,  who  went  forth  to 
greet  the  king  upon  his  entrance  ?  or  was  he  only  one  of  the 
crowd  who  looked  on  contemptuously,  while  Mr.  llecorder  with 
“  profound  utterance  "  addressed  his  majesty  in  the  ridiculous 
strain  of  fulsome  homage  which  we  here  present  to  our  readers 
as  a  curiosity  of  servility? 

**  Most  gracious  sovereign ! 

**  If  the  approaches  to  the  sacred  thrones  of  heaven  and  earth  had 
been  by  the  same  way  of  access,  we  had  long  since  learned  by  our  daily 
prayiog  to  the  King  of  kings,  to  speak  as  might  become  us  to  your 
sacred  majesty,  whom  God  has  now  blessed  and  honoured  us  with  the 
presence  of.  But  since  these  are  different,  and  we  are  not  so  much 
conversmt  with  the  latter  as  the  former,  wc  most  heartily  crave  your 
sacred  pardon  and  grace  for  any  rudeness  which  is  or  may  be  com* 
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mitted ;  assuring  your  majesty  that  it  proceeds  from  nothing  but  want 
of  knowledge  and  skill  how  to  receive  and  express  ourselves  upon  the 
happy  reception  of  so  much  glory,  our  full  hearts  make  us  almost  unable 
to  undergo  what  we  most  thankfully  undertake,  and  would  even  stop 
all  passages  of  speech  and  make  us  dumb  with  the  awful  majesty  that 
happily  we  behold  and  adore ;  could  but  the  greatness  of  our  love, 
loyalty,  and  hearty  affections  to  you,  be  as  well  seen,  UEd3r8tood,  and 
weighed  in  silence  as  in  words. 

««««•• 

This  town  has  always  been  faithful  and  true ;  and  in  respect  of  the 
zealous  and  loyal  affections  of  the  people  of  the  same  to  your  majesty’s 
honour  and  service,  it  may  be  said,  as  is  said  of  the  city  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  not  only  to  be  walled  but  to  be  garrisoned  with  fire ;  not  dead 
nor  sleeping,  nor  unanimated,  like  senseless  fiints,  but  continually  viva¬ 
cious,  waking,  apparent,  and  sensible,  in  their  courageous  and  boiling 
heat  for  your  majesty’s  long  life,  welfare,  and  happiness ;  so  that  as  the 
town  is  not  only  yours  by  name  but  nature,  so  it  shall  ever  remain  so.  ^ 
«»«»#« 

May  your  majesty  live  for  ever  and  ever !  and  may  all  the  thorns  in 
your  travels  grow  up  into  crowns ;  may  your  battles  be  always  crownel 
with  laurels,  and  may  good  success  always  attend  your  actions  and  de¬ 
sires.  May  years  be  added  unto  your  days,  and  length  of  time  till  time 
shall  be  no  more ;  and  that  your  continuance  amongst  us  may  still  be 
an  ornament  and  blessing  to  the  present  age,  and  an  eternal  admiration, 
blessing,  and  glory  to  all  that  are  to  come.” 

But  we  are  not  writing  the  history  of  Hull,  while  we  are 
desirous  of  noticing  the  singular  servility  of  the  town  ;  and 
during  the  whole  drama  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  no  town  in  the 
provinces  awakened  so  much  interest  as  Hull.  When  Cromwell 
was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector,  he  was  addressed  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  in  the  following  words : — 

**  The  only  wise  and  wonder-working  God,  having  wrought  in  there 
nations  of  late  wonders,  if  not  miracles,  has  kept  us  in  the  bush  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  from  being  consumed,  carried  us  through  the  sea  as  cn 
dry  land ;  and  through  our  murmurings  and  rebellions  provoked  God, 
after  we  thought  that  we  had  been  delivered  from  Egypt,  to  bring  uf 
into  a  troublesome  wilderness;  yet  we  hope  that  God  is  again  givirg 
us  a  sight  of  that  good  land : — as  we  are  bound  to  desire,  to  tender  up 
ourselves  in  all  praise,  unto  this  great  and  good  God ;  so  we  thankfully 
acknowledge,  that  as  God  made  use  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Zerubabel,  and 
others,  in  bringing  His  people  out  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  so  God  has 
honoured  your  highness  to  be  a  glorious  instrument,  not  only  of  won¬ 
derful  victories  and  a  quiet  settlement  in  a  great  measure  by  land,  but 
also  now,  when  our  waters  are  turned  into  blood,  we  hope  you  will  be 
equally  instrumental  in  procuring  for  us  a  safe,  happy, ’and  settled  peace 
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“  And  as  this  poor  town,  which  God  has  made  a  refuge  and  a  Zoar 
for  many  of  His  poor  servants  and  saints,  when  all  the  northern  parts 
were  in  a  flame,  preserved  it  wonderfully  from  treachery  within  and 
dangers  without,  and  made  it  instrumental  in  some  measure  for  break¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  and  safety  of  the  public,  has  infinite  cause  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  to  our  God  ;  so  do  we  bless  Him  for  the  abundant  favours  vouch¬ 
safed  to  your  highness,  and  to  those  nations  and  peoples  through  you. 
— We  do  humbly  acknowledge  our  satisfaction  in  your  highness’s 
government  over  us,  and  our  humble  submission  thereunto,  assuring 
your  htghness  that  it  will  be  our  daily  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that 
He  will  bestow  upon  your  highness  a  Benjamin’s  portion  of  grace  and 
wisdom,  for  the  discharge  of  that  great  work  which  both  God  and  we 
expect  from  you  ;  not  doubting  but  that,  upon  our  seasonable  addresses, 
the  beams  of  your  highness’s  love  will  so  far  reflect  upon  this  corporation, 
as  that  our  ancient  charters  and  immunities  may  not  only  be  continued, 
but  upon  duo  consideration  enlarged  by  your  gracious  favour,  of  which 
we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  or  despair,  seeing  that  since  your  acceptance 
of  the  protection  and  government  of  the  nations,  your  highness’s  time 
has  been  taken  up  in  seeking  peace,  and  causing  justice  and  law  to  be 
equally  administered,” 

With  more  to  tho  same  purpose  but  when  Cromwell  was 
dead,  and  Charles  II.  restored,  the  mayor  and  corporation  pre¬ 
pared  “  a  dutiful  address,*'  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  In 
this  curious  composition  they  said — 

**  With  what  repugnancy  and  unspeakable  sorrow  they  saw  (as  the 
prologue  to  the  late  calamities  of  this  nation),  that  sad  and  shameful 
spectacle,  when  his  Majesty’s  royal  father,  of  most  glorious  memory, 
and  your  royal  self  stood  under  their  walls,  and  could  not  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  ;  and  that  it  was  with  no  less  extreme  of  joy  they  did  now  run 
out  with  tho  rest  of  his  Majesty’s  people,  to  congratulate  his  Majesty’s 
happy  return  to  his  kingdoms,  and  to  the  full  and  peaceable  exercise 
of  his  government. — That  their  former  rudeness  and  inhumanity,  so 
fatal  in  its  consequences,  could  never  have  happened  in  a  town  so  loyal 
and  obliged  to  its  princes,  had  the  inhabitants  been  their  own  garrison  ; 
or  had  they  not  by  an  armed  power  been  forced  about,  from  that  point 
of  obedience  to  which  their  affections  naturally  tended. 

“They  would  not,  however,”  they  added,  “further  revive  those 
things  which  his  Majesty  had,  out  of  his  abundant  goodness,  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  forget,  ho  having,  by  the  example  and  last  advice  of 
his  blessed  father,  drunk  so  deep  of  the  river  Lethe  that  he  had  therebv 
become  invulnerable  in  every  limb  of  his  blessed  person  and  autho¬ 
rity.”  They  blessed  God,  too,  “that  after  so  many  afllictions.  He  had 
restored  him  to  his  people  with  such  a  mind,  and,  in  his  Majesty’s 
clemency,  had  given  them  an  earnest  of  his  own  mercy,  and  that 
nothing  now  could  be  expected  but  that  this  mutual  love  and  confidence 
between  his  Majesty  and  his  people  would  be  perpetual,  seeing  that 
they  had  suffered  so  much,'one  for  the  other,  for  so  many  years  before 
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they  could  come  together,  and  close  the  unhappy  breaches  which  bad 
BO  long  divided  them.  The  happy  effects  of  the  change,**  they  said, 
**  were  already  diffused  through  the  whole  nation.  That  traffic,  trade, 
love,  honesty,  humanity,  and  civility  grew  up  and  increased  every  day 
more  and  more  amongst  them.  Justice  was  promoted,  vice  and  pro¬ 
faneness  discountenanced,  magistracy  and  ministry  encouraged,  and 
those  various  insects  procreated  out  of  the  corruption  of  religion  kicked 
into  the  nastiness  from  w’hich  they  sprung ;  that  this  was  a  work  of  so 
great  importance  that  God  reserved  it  for  himself,  and  would  not  com¬ 
municate  the  honour  of  restoring  his  Majesty  to  any  means  less  than 
His  own,  who  had  led,  fed,  and  preserved  him  for  twelve  years.** 

These  two  compositions  stand  in  very  remarkable  contrast  to 
each  other.  In  addition  to  this  dutiful  address,  the  effigy  of 
Cromwell  was  hung  on  a  gallows,  and  then  taken  down,  thrown 
into  a  tar-barrel,  and  burnt  ;  but  it  is  especially  singular  that 
a  town  so  remarkable  in  the  display  of  its  loyalty,  should  elect 
for  its  member  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  very  Cromwell, 
and  that  he  should  retain  a  place  in  their  confidence  for  so  many 
years.  Certain  it  is  that  this  most  servile  town  had  the  most 
public-spirited  member  of  the  day,  one  who  was  found  to  be 
inaccessible  to  all  the  seductions  of  corruption.  It  has  often 
been  the  curse  of  England  to  bo  governed  by  corrupt  states¬ 
men  ;  indeed,  corrupt  citizens  are  only  capable  of  producing 
corrupt  statesmen.  Too  often  we  find  corrupt  ministers  the  ruling 

?ower3 — Lanfranc  under  William  the  Conqueror,  Becket  under 
lenry  II.,  Sufiblk  under  Edward  I.,  De  Spencer  under  Edward 
II.,  and  Warwick  under,  or  over,  all  the  princes  of  his  time. 
Wolsey  attained  his  lofty  chair  by  corruption  ;  corruption  was 
the  great  blot  upon  the  Somersets,  the  Iforthumberlands,  and 
the  Suflfolks  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  throne  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  girt  by  men  uncompromising  only  in  their  tergiver¬ 
sation.  Walsingham  was  steeped  in  corruption,  Cecil  was  not 
unstained  by  it ;  but  if  ever  Qprruption  reached  its  height,  it 
was  beneath  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts— everv  monarch  reveOed  in 
it.  The  taste  and  moral  character  of  that  ill-fated  race  led 
them  to  choose  the  corrupt  in  preference  to  the  candid  ;  all  the 
kirgs  of  that  time  loved  a  dark,  hidden,  and  subtile  policy ; 
they  preferred  the  tortuous  paths  of  bribery.  Not  one  of  the 
kings  could  love  or  accept  an  immaculate  or  pure-minded 
adviser,  until  at  last,  in  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  we  find  the 
throne  surrounded  and  the  cabinet  filled  by  men,  specimens, 
certainly,  of  humanity  in  its  last  extreme  of  degradation.  In 
the  age  of  Marvell,  it  was  pre-eminently  the  fashion  to  believe 
that  every  man  had  his  price.  A  curious  study  was  furnished 
by  the  portraits  of  those  statesmen,  those  hand^me  sinners, 
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those  fashionable  hjrpocrites,  those  men  with  the  smooth  brow 
and  false  heart,  plotting  and  counterplotting  against  each  other 
— it  is  a  melancholy  picture  wherever  we  turn  the  eye.  Chester¬ 
fields  and  Churchills,  Clarendons  and  Ilalifaxes — these,  and  the 
men  of  a  later  period,  all  belong  to  the  same  great  age  of  pol¬ 
troonery,  cowardice,  trickery,  and  charlatanism,  from  the  throne 
down  through  the  cabinet  and  privy  council,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  House.  The  kingdom  was  governed  by  pimps  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  licentious  men  who  believed  that  honour  and  virtue 
never  had  existence,  and  in  their  own  persons  ignored  their 
existence  altogether,  giving  themselves  over  to  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing  and  degrading  vices,  and  using  their  power  only  as  a  means 
of  pandering  to  their  vices.  If  ever  the  shadow  of  virtue 
crossed  their  path,  they  were  prepared  to  pay  a  large  sum  to 
make  it  theirs,  to  buy  it  over  to  the  purposes  of  vice.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  they  found  themselves  defeated,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  virtue  had  some  real  existence ;  and  one  or 
two  striking  instances  in  the  story  of  Andrew  Marvell  must 
have  produced  this  effect  on  the  mind.  A  man  of  such  excel¬ 
lent  parts  and  facetious  converse  as  Marvell,  could  not  be 
unknown  to  Charles  II.,  who  loved  the  company  of  wits  so 
much,  that  he  would  suffer  the  severest  jokes,  even  upon  him¬ 
self,  rather  than  not  enjoy  them. 

Marvell  having  been  once  honoured  with  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  by  his  majesty,  the  latter  was  so  charmed  with  the  ease 
of  his  manners,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  keenness 
of  his  wit,  that  the  following  morning,  to  show  him  his  regard, 
he  sent  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  to  wait  upon  him  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  message.  His  lordship,  with  some  difficulty,  found 
Marvell’s.r^t'fl/^d  retreat,  on  the  second  floor,  in  a  court  near  the 
Strand.  Lord  Danby,  from  the  darkness  of  the  staircase,  and 
its  narrowness,  abruptljr  burst  open  the  door,  and  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  in  which  he  found  Marvell  writing.  Asto¬ 
nished  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  and  unexpected  a  visitor,  Marvell 
asked  his  lordship,  with  a  smile,  if  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
way.  “  No,”  he  replied,  with  a  bow,  “  not  since  I  have  found 
“  Mr.  Marvell ;  ”  continuing,  that  he  came  with  a  message  from 
the  king,  who  wished  to  do  him  some  signal  service,  on  account 
of  the  hi^h  opinion  his  majesty  had  of  his  merits.  Marvell 
replied,  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  that  his  majesty  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  serve  him.  But  becoming  more  serious,  he  told 
the  lord  treasurer  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  courts  well ;  he 
had  been  in  many ;  that  whoever  is  distinguished  by  a  prince’s 
favours  is  expected  to  vote  in  his  interest.  The  Lord  Danby 
told  him  his  majesty  only  desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
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place  at  court  he  would  accept.  He  told  the  lord  treasurer  he 
could  not  accept  anything  with  honour,  for  he  must  be  either 
ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting  against  him,  or  false  to  his 
country  in  giving  in  to  the  measures  of  the  Court  ;  therefore 
the  only  favour  he  begged  of  his  majesty  was,  that  he  would 
esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and  more  in  his 
proper  interest,  in  refusing  his  offers,  than  if  he  h' d  accepted 
them.  The  Lord  Danby,  finding  that  no  arguments  could  pre¬ 
vail,  told  Marvell  that  the  king  requested  his  acceptance  of 
£1,000,  till  he  could  think  what  further  he  could  do  for  him. 

This  anecdote  has  been  somewhat  differently  related  in  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1754,  from  whence 
we  shall  extract  it : — “  The  borough  of  Hull,  in  the  reign  of 
“  Charles  II.,  chose  Andrew  Marvell,  a  young  gentleman  of 
little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained  him  in  London  for  the 
“  service  of  the  public.  His  understanding,  integrity,  and 
‘‘  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  infamous  administration. 
**  Persuaded  that  he  would  be  theirs  for  properly  asking,  they 
**  sent  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby,  to  renew 
''  acquaintance  with  him  in  his  garret.  At  parting,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection^  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order 
upon  the  treasury  for  £1,000,  and  then  went  to  his  chariot. 
Marvell,  looking  at  the  paper,  calls  after  the  treasurer,  ‘  My 
“  *  lord,  I  request  another  moment.’  They  went  up  again  to 
‘‘  the  garret,  and  Jack,  the  servant  boy,  was  called.  ‘  Jack,  child, 

‘  what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday  ?  ’  *  Don’t  you  remember, 

“  *  sir  ?  you  had  the  little  shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered 
“'me  to  bring  from  a  woman  in  the  market.’  '  Very  right, 
“  '  child.  What  have  I  for  dinner  to-day  ?  ’  '  Don’t  you  know, 

“  '  sir,  that  you  bade  me  lay  by  the  hlade-hone  to  hroxl  ?  ’  '  ’Tis 

“  '  so ;  very  right,  child,  go  away.  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that  P 
“  '  Andrew  Marvell’s  dinner  is  provided ;  there’s  your  piece  of 
“  '  paper.  I  want  it  not.  I  knew  the  sort  of  kindness  you  in- 
“  '  tended.  I  live  here  to  serve  my  constituents.  The  ministry 
“  ' may  seek  men  for  their  purpose  ;  / am  not  one*  ” 

And  severe  enough  upon  the  King  Marvell  could  be  when  he 
willed  it.  His  parody  on  the  speeches  of  Charles  II.  is  an 
illustration  of  this ;  a  few  paragraphs  may  be  given^ 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  I  told  you,  at  our  last  lueetiug,  the  winter  was  the  fittest  time  for 
business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  Lord  Treasurer  assured  me 
the  spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  April  will  not  'prove  so  unnatural  a  month  as  not  to  afford 
some^kind  showers  upon  my  parched  exchequer,  which  gapes  for  want 
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of  them.'  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dangerous  to  make  me 
too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise  you  faithfully,  whatever 
you  give  me  I  will  always  want ;  and  although  in  other  things  my 
word  may  be  thought  a  slender  authority,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on 
me,  I  will  never  break  it.** 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ;  but  my  Lord  Treasurer  does 
protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve  him 
and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help  me.  I 
must  speak  freely  to  you  ;  I  am  in  bad  circumstances,  for  besides  my 
harlots  in  service,  my  reformado  concubines  lie  heavy  upon  me.  I  have 
a  passable  good  estate,  I  confess ;  but  God’s  fish !  I  have  a  great  charge 
upon  it.  Here  is  my  Lord  Treasurer  can  tell,  that  all  the  money  de¬ 
signed  for  next  8ummer*s  guard’s  must,  of  necessity,  be  applied  to  the 
next  year’s  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for  the 
ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  not  mine ; 
I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived  ten  years 
abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my  life  ;  but  how 
you  will  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge,  and  bint  this  only 
by-thc-bye  :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 

#««««« 

He  that  cannot,  as  in  a  glass,  see  my  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England, 
does  not  deserve  any  farther  satisfaction,  for  I  declare  him  wilful, 
abominable,  and  not  good.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  startled,  and  cry, 
how  comes  this  sudden  change  ?  To  which  I  answer,  I  am  a  change¬ 
ling,  and  that  is  sufficient,  I  think.  But  to  convince  men  farther,  that 
I  mean  what  I  say,  there  are  these  arguments. 

**  First,  I  tell  you  so,  and  you  know  I  never  break  my  word. 

“  Secondly,  my  Lord  Treasurer  says  so,  and  he  never  told  a  lie  in 
his  life. 

“  Thirdly,  My  Lord  Lauderdale  will  undertake  it  for  me ;  and  I 
should  be  loath,  by  any  act  of  mine,  he  should  forfeit  the  credit  he  has 
with  you. 

**  If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you.  For 
example,  I  have  converted  my  natural  sons  from  Popery,  and  I  may  say 
without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work,  so  much  the  more  peculiarly  mine 
than  the  begetting  them.  *Twould  do  one’s  heart  good  to  hear  how 
prettily  George  can  read  already  in  the  Psalter.  They  are  all  fine 
children,  God  bless  ’em,  and  so  like  me  in  their  understandings !  But, 
as  1  was  saying,  I  have,  to  please  you,  given  a  pension  to  your  favourite, 
my  Lord  Lauderdale ;  not  so  much  that  I  thought  he  wanted  it,  as  that 
vou  would  take  it  kindly.  I  have  made  Carwell,  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth,  and  married  lier  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  I  have,  at  my 
brother’s  request,  8(*nt  my  Lord  Inchiquin  into  Barbary,  to  settle  the 
Protestant  religion  among  the  Moors,  and  an  English  interest  at  Tangier. 
I  have  made  Crew,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  at  the  first  word  of  my  L^y 
Portsmouth,  Prideaux,  Bishop  of. Chichester.  I  know  not,  for  nay  part, 
what  factious  men  would  have ;  but  this  X  am  5ure  of,  my  predecessors 
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never  did  anything  like  this,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  their  subjects.  So 
much  for  your  religion,  and  now  for  your  property.  My  behaviour  to 
the  bankers  is  a  public  instance ;  and  the  proceedings  between  Mrs. 
Hyde  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  for  private  ones,  are  such  convincing  evidences, 
that  it  will  be  needless  to  say  any  more  to  it. 

“  I  must  now  acquaint  you  that,  by  my  Lord  Treasurer’s  advice,  I 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  candles 
and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your  help,  look 
into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and  kitchen-stuffs  ; 
of  which,  by  the  way,  upon  my  conscience,  neither  my  Lord  Treasurer 
nor  my  Lord  Lauderdale  are  guilty.  I  tell  you  my  opinion  ;  but  if  you 
should  find  them  dabbling  in  that  business,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  leave 
them  to  you ;  for  I  would  have  the  world  to  know,  I  am  not  a  man  to 
be  cheated.” 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  desire  you  to  believe  me  as  you  have  found  me ;  and  I  do  solemnly 
promise  you,  that  whatsoever  you  give  me  shall  be  specially  managed 
with  the  same  conduct,  trust,  sincerity,  and  prudence,  that  I  have  ever 
practised,  since  my  happy  restoration.” 

Marvell’s  journal,  or  rather  his  correspondence  with  his  con¬ 
stituents,  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  his  profound  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  the  town  he  represented.  He  was  the  last 
paid  member  of  Parliament,  but  he  walked  along  the  way, 
which  seemed  very  crooked,  and  thronged  with  scheming  and 
corrupt  men.  He  fulfilled  his  part  well,  and  his  dealings  with 
the  Parliament  and  the  Court  placed  him  above  all  suspicion. 
The  wit  and  raillery  of  Marvell  have,  since  his  time,  been  usually 
regarded  as  among  the  strongest  in  our  language.  It  was  his 
polemical  contest  with  Samuel  Parker,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
which  gave  to  him  a  chief  eminence  in  this  way.  Parker  had 
been  a  Puritan,  but  beneath  the  sunshine  of  the  Restoration,  as 
Marvell  afterwards  said,  **  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  creep- 
**  ing  into  all  comers  and  companies,  horoscoping  up  and  down 

couceming  the  duration  of  the  Government.” 

**Not  considering  anything  as  best,  but  as  most  lasting,  and  most 
profitable ;  and  after  having  many  times  cast  a  figure,  he  at  last  satisfied 
himself  that  tho  Episcopal  Government  would  endure  as  long  as  this 
king  lived,  and  from  thenceforwards  cast  about  to  find  the  highway  to 
preferment.  To  do  this,  ho  daily  enlarged  not  only  his  conversation, 
but  his  conscience ;  and  was  made  free  of  some  of  the  town  vices ; 
imagining,  like  MuleasteSf  King  of  Tunis  (for  I  take  witness  that  on 
all  occasions  I  treat  him  rather  above  his  quality  than  otherwise),  that 
by  hiding  himself  among  the  onions,  he  should  escape  beingi.trac^  by 
his  peffumes.V  .  »  :  .  .  *  : . c 
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At  last  Parker  became  clothed  in  purple,  and  from  a  Puritan 
became  a  bishop,  distinguished  himself  by  supporting  every  ex¬ 
orbitant  claim  of  Church  or  Crown,  and  an  unreserved  obsequi¬ 
ousness  at  Court.  His  servility  was  atrocious,  outrageous,  and 
indecent ;  he  published  a  treatise  on  **  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’^  and 
a  preface  to  a  work  by  Bishop  Bramhall.  His  writings  are  real 
curiosities  of  flagitious  insolence.  Without  the  slightest  rag  or 
most  withered  fig-leaf  of  conscience  himself,  Parker  could  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  the  slightest  deference  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  other  people.  Here  are  some  of  his  choice  sayings, 
which  may  be  truly  called  horrid  sentences 

“  When  men’s  consciences  arc  so  squeamish,  or  so  humorsome,  as 
that  they  will  rise  against  the  customs  and  injunctions  of  the  church 
they  live  in,  she  must  scourge  them  into  order,  and  chastise  them,  not 
so  much  for  their  fond  persuasion,  as  for  their  troublesome  peevishness.” 

“  Tender  consciences,  instead  of  being  complied  with,  must  be  re¬ 
strained  with  more  peremptory  and  unyielding  rigour,  than  naked  and 
unsanctified  villany.”  Hence,  **  if  governors  would  consider  seriously 
into  what  exorbitances,  peevish,  and  untoward  principles  about  religion 
naturally  improve  themselves,  they  could  not  but  perceive  it  to  be  as 
much  their  concernment  to  punish  them  with  the  severest  inflictions, 
as  any,  whatsoever  principles  of  rebellion  in  the  state.” 

“Oh,”  saith  he,  “we  shall  have  to  be  accounted  with,  at  the  day  of 
judgment!  Ah,  sweet  day!  when  these  people  of  God  shall  once  for 
all,  to  their  unspeakable  comfort  and  support,  wreak  their  eternal  ven¬ 
geance  upon  their  reprobate  enemies!” 

“  Tenderness  and  indulgence  to  such  men  (Dissenters)  were  to  nourish 
vipers  in  our  own  bowels,  and  the  most  sottish  neglect  of  our  own  quiet 
and  security, — and  we  should  deserve  to  perish  with  the  dishonour  of 
Sardanapalus.” 

“  ’Tis  better  to  err  with  authority,  than  to  be  in  the  right  against  it, 
in  all  doubtful,  disputable  cases,  because  the  great  duty  of  obedience 
outweighs  the  danger  of  a  little  error  (and  little  it  is,  if  it  be  dis¬ 
putable).  My  obedience  will  hallow,  or  at  least  excuse  my  action.” 

**  Princes  have  power  to  bind  their  subjects  to  that  religion  they  ap¬ 
prehend  most  advantageous  to  public  peace  and  tranquillity.” 

“  So  easy  is  it  for  men  to  deserve  to  be  punished  for  their  con¬ 
sciences — that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  in  which,  were  govern¬ 
ment  rightly  understood  and  duly  managed,  mistakes  and  abuses  of 
religion  would  not  supply  the  galleys  with  vastly  greater  numbers  than 
villany.” 

“  Of  all  villains,  the  well-meaning  zealot  is  the  most  dangerous.” 

“  The  fanatic  party  in  country  towns  ariseth  not  (to  speak  within 
compass)  above  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty.  Whilst  the  public 
peace  and  settlement  is  so  unluckily  defeated  by  quarrels  and  mutinies 
of  religion,— to  erect  and  create  new  trading  combinations,  is  only  to 
build  so  may  nests  of  fiction  and  sedition ;  for  it  ^is  notorious  that 
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there  is  not  any  sort  of  people  so  inclinable  to  seditious  practices  as^the 
trading  part  of  a  nation.” 

**  Princes  may,  with  less  hazard,  give  liberty  to  men’s  vices  and  de¬ 
baucheries  than  their  consciences.” 

“  ’Tis  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  kingdoms, 
that  there  be  set  up  a  more  severe  government  over  men’s  consciences 
and  religious  persuasions,  than  over  their  vices  and  immoralities.” 

Marvell  broke  the  creature  upon  the  wheel  of  his  wit.  He 
says — 

“  To  write  against  him  (Parker)  is  the  most  odious  task  I  ever  under¬ 
took,  for  he  has  looked  to  me  all  the  while  like  the  cruelty  of  a  living 
dissection ;  which,  however  it  may  tend  to  public  instruction,  and  though 
I  have  picked  out  the  most  noxious  creature  to  be  anatomised,  yet  doth 
this  scarce  excuse  the  offensiveness  of  the  scent,  and  fouling  of  my 
fingers ;  therefore  I  will  here  break  off  abruptly,  leaving  many  a  vein 
not  laid  open,  and  many  a  passage  not  searched  into.  But  if  I  have 
undergone  the  drudgery  of  the  most  loathsome  part  already,  which  is 
his  personal  character,  I  will  not  defraud  myself  of  what  is  more  truly 
pleasant,  the  conflict  with  (if  it  may^be  so  called)  his  reason.^^ 

The  humour  is  sometimes  of  the  broadest  and  most  uproarious. 
Marvell  had  to  be  replied  to,  but  this  only  made  things  worse. 
Speaking  of  the  reply,  Marvell  says  : — 

**  The  whole  Posse  Archidiaconatus  was  raised  to  repress  me ;  and 
great  riding  there  was,  and  sending  post  every  way,  to  pick  out  the 
ablest  Ecclesiastical  Droles  to  prepare  an  answer.  Never  was  such  a 
hubbub  made  about  a  sorry  book.  One  flattered  himself  with  being  at 
least  a  surrogate  ;  another  was  so  modest  as  to  set  up  with  being  but  a 
Paritor  ;  while  the  most  generous  hoped  only  to  be  graciously  smiled 
upon  at  a  good  dinner;  but  the  more  hungry  starvelings  generally 
looked  upon  it  as  an  immediate  call  to  a  benefice ;  and  he  that  could  but 
write  an  answer,  whatever  it  were,  took  it  for  the  most  dexterous,  cheap, 
and  legal  way  of  simony.  As  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  there  arose 
no  small  competition  among  the  candidates.” 

Bishop  Burnett  calls  Marvell  **  the  liveliest  droll  of  the  age, 
**  who  wrote  in  a  burlesque  strain,  but  with  so  peculiar  and 
”  entertaining  a  conduct,  that  from  the  king  to  the  tradesman 
"  his  books  were  read  with  great  pleasure.’’  Charles  II.  deemed 
him  the  best  prose  satirist  of  the  age.  Throughout  the  pieces 
there  is  a  marvellous  play  of  vivid  and  delightful  fancy ;  and 
although  they  are  pieces  now  seldom  seen  or  looked  for,  it  may 
be  tnuy  said  that  we  have  no  polemical  literature  so  rich  in 
jokes,  at  the  same  time  so  rich  in  highest  human  wisdom,  and 
so  thoroughly  on  the  side  of  all  that  is  most  hopeful  and  noble 
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in  human  nature.  The  roars  of  laughter  with  which  all  the 
pieces  were  greeted,  as  they  appeared,  by  all  ranks  of  people 
from  the  throne  downwards,  found  no  sympathy  with  Parker, 
and  an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  Marvell,  containing  a 
threat  of  assassination,  and  concluding  with  these  words,  “  If 
“  thou  darest  to  print  any  lie,  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by 
the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat/'  We  have  already 
remarked  that  an  aspect  of  Marvell's  genius — the  poetical— has 
seldom  received  the  honour  it  deserves.  To  Marvell  must  be 
assigned  a  highly  respectable  place  in  the  second  rank  of  our 
English  poets ;  perhaps,  as  a  polemic,  a  place  may  be  assigned 
to  him  higher  than  that  occupied  by  Milton.  His  pages  have 
not  the  same  roll  and  heave  of  ponderous  eloquence,  but  they, 
are  more  easy  and  more  overwhelming ;  it  is  the  overwhelming 
of  that  most  fearful  weapon  in  controversy,  banter  and  badinage. 
The  arguments  of  Marvell  are  addressed  to  the  multitude,  and 
his  style  is  of  the  very  plainest.  Milton's  strides  along  in  huge 
elephantine  steps  ;  Marvell's  leaps  along  nimbly  and  adroitly, 
rollicking  with  laughter  while  it  runs.  He  never  aims  to  be 
what  we  ordinarily  understand  by  eloquent  in  his  prose  ;  he  is 
all  the  wit  rather  than  the  poet,  and  he  writes  as  if  he  were 
conversing.  To  this  his  great  and  mightier  fellow  secretary  made 
but  few  pretensions  ;  it  is  very  rare  that  the  loftiest  imagina¬ 
tions  are  accompanied  by  wit,  it  is  rather  the  twin  and  comrade 
of  fancy ;  and  in  the  realms  of  fancy,  both  in  the  kind  which 
is  dictated  by  smooth  and  pleasing  resemblances,  as  well  as  that 
which  originates  in  the  grotesque  and  striking,  Marvell  was 
quite  a  master.  His  poems  are  of  two  kinds — those  abounding 
in  reflection  and  contemplation,  and  others  suggested  by  the 
vices  and  characteristics  of  his  times.  But  as  a  poet  Marvell 
seldom  appeared  as  a  teacher ;  his  verses  mostly  originate  in 
the  spontaneous  flow  of  gentle  thought,  and  sweet  indulgence, 
and  dallying  with  ^^ature.  We  understand  the  old  cottage  at 
High  gate,  a  very  respectable  little  house  in  Marvell's  time,  is 
just  about  to  be  destroyed.  To  many  of  our  readers  perhaps 
it  is  very  well  known  ;  it  is  almost  opposite  the  more  imposing 
house  of  Cromwell  and  his  son-in-law  Ireton,  for  we  believe 
they  both  resided  there.  The  cottage  of  Marvell  was  well 
fitted  for  rural  love  and  contemplative  solitude ;  for  the  wanderer 
to  the  shrine  will  have  to  remove  and  pull  down,  in  order  that 
his  imagination  may  do  justice  to  the  spot,  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  houses ;  Hampstead  and  Highgate  must  appear  as  ham¬ 
lets,  and  Islington  as  a  not  very  large  village  \  and  then  the 
scenery  will  present  to  the  eye — 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view. 
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It  was  at  some  distance  from  Marveirs  scene  of  legislative  duty ; 
and  whether  this  was  the  house  in  which  was  enacted '  the 
comedy  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton  we  have  no  evidence  to  show. 
There  must  have  been  much  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  mind 
like  MarvelFs,  thoroughly  congenial ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  was  at  Highgate  he  courted  the  Muses  much ;  his  duties 
would  bo  too  various,  too  conscientiously  fulfilled,  and  of  too 
hard  a  texture  to  permit  of  such  indulgence  ;  unless  indeed  we 
except  such  pieces  as  the  “  Instruction  to  a  Painter  about  the 
“  Dutch  Wars,”  “  The  Character  of  Holland,”  An  Historical 
“  Poem  ;”  and  to  this  period  also  must  be  assigned  the  magni¬ 
ficent  “Ode  on  CromweU’s  Return.”  But  MarvelFs  most 
pleasing  poems  are  of  another  order,  many  of  them  poems 
of  exquisite  rural  imagery,  like  that  which  delights  in  Milton^s 
“  L* Allegro  ”  and  “  II  Pensorosa,”  or  in  Dyer^s  “  Gronger  Hill,” 
with  not  a  little  of  that  which  pleases  in  a  writer  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  similar  order  of  genius,  Cowley.  These  pieces 
probably  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  life  ;  they  are 
northern  lights,  inspired  amidst  the  more  wild  and  remote 
scenery  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  how  precious  to  such  a  mind  would  be 
the  reveries  of  rural  moments — how  delightful  the  quiet  contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature  in  her  wild  outlay  of  delights.  It  is  quite 
difficult  now  to  moor  the  boat  against  the  happy  islands  then 
everywhere  to  be  seen  ;  let  a  man  of  the  most  contemplative 
character  muse  as  he  will  in  our  day,  hk  must  be  disturbed  by 
newspapers,  by  advertisements  of  new  books,  by  the  discordances 
of  contending  polemics,  by  the  wild  hubbub  of  cities,  the  shrill 
cries  of  commerce  and  trade ;  there  are  few  places  now  where  he 
may  be  safe  with  himself — alone  and  outside  of  the  bustle  of  the 
world ;  nor,  indeed,  did  Marvell  know  much  of  this  in  the  after 
days  of  his  life ;  but  in  his  early  manhood  his  writings  are 
tinged  with  the  capacities  for  metaphysical  abstraction,  for  the 
indulgence  of  long  hours  of  reverie.  But  this  is,  ^rhaps,  the 
history  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  dreaming  youth  goes  on  making 
realities  out  of  the  shadows  around  him,  and  from  the  forms 
disporting  themselves  on  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  and  from 
the  rainbows  Hanging  over  the  waterfall,  shaping  a  countless 
crowd  of  attendant  spectres,  the  voice  of  Pan — eternal  to  youth 
“-sounds  from  every  grot  and  grove ;  at  last,  the  melancholy 
dirge  floats  forth  from  the  same  woods  and  waters — Pan  is  dead ; 
the  world  and  .^s  occupants  and  its  draperies  become  less 
ideal  and  more  real ;  the  trumpet  calls  to  the  real  shock  and 
strife  of  life,  and  the  illusions  are  dispelled.  Through  such  a 
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series  of  experiences  every  thoughtful  mind  passes.  Marvell 
was  no  exception.  We  shall  be  prolific  in  our  extracts  from  his 
poems^  as  they  have  seldom  been  reprinted,  and  indeed  popu¬ 
larly  are  quite  unknown.  [Few  writers  have  left  to  us  so 
discernible  and  clearly  marked  traces  of  their  progress  in  life 
and  character.  Ilis  lines  form  a  kind  of  mental  biography. 

There  are  two  poems  of  Marvell,  which  we  have  never  seen 
quoted  or  referred  to,  both  addressed  to  Lord  Fairfax ;  one  upon 
the  hill  and  grove  at  Belborow,  the  other  upon  his  lordship's 
seat,  called  Appleton  House.  We  have  always  been  disposed 
ourselves  to  mention  them  as  containing  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  couplets  of  our  poet ;  they  are  truly  rural,  and  truly 
English — abounding,  indeed,  in  the  poet's  peculiar  lines  of 
quaintness,  but  boasting  [also  the  exquisite  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  which  is  only  found  with  warm  and  glowing 
love  of  her.  All  the  poems  of  Marvell,  in  which  he  describes 
scenery,  tend  to  prove  how  much  his  heart  was  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  shades ;  his  verses  were  not  the  production  of  a 
world- wearied  man,  but  appear  to  have  been  penned  in  the  first 
warmth  of  his  youth ;  and  although  his  satires  stand  so  high, 
we  are  grieved  for  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  compelled 
him  to  forsake  the  woods  and  waters,  the  quiet  gardens  and 
groves,  to  jest  at  the  absurdities  of  human  nature,  or  to  wing 
shafts  at  its  follies  and  its  vices.  These  impressions  of  nature 
are  unsophisticated — the  simplest  heart,  the  most  generous 
imagination,  where  it  has  seen,  and  been  tutored  in  the  world, 
learns  to  contrast  the  ways  of  cities  with  the  ways  of  fields,  and 
the  tenderness  of  nature  awakens  the  sensibilities  to  regret  the 
ruthlessness  of  man.  But  the  lines  on  Appleton  House  are  as 
simple  as  verses  penned  in  the  golden  or  mythic  age ;  and 
rural  sounds  fall  upon  our  ear,  and  rural  sights  move  before 
our  eye,  awakening  only  the  impression  they  are  disposed  to 
give.  What  a  fine  description  have  we  here  of  mowing  and 
mowers ! — 


And  now  to  the  abyss  I  pass 
Of  that  unfathomable  grass. 

Where  men  like  grasshoppers  appear,  ‘i 
B’jt  grasshoppers  are  giants  there ; 
They  in  their  squeaking  laugh  contemn 
Us  as  we  walk  more  low  than  them. 
And  from  the  precipices  tall, 

Of  the  green  spires  to  us  do  call 
To  see  men  thro’  their  meadows  dive, 
We  wonder  how  they  rise  alive. 

As  under  water  none  does  knew, 
Whether  he  falls  thro'  it ;  or  go, 
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But  as  the  mariners  who  sound, 

And  show  upon  the  lead  their  ground, 

They  bring  up  flowers  so  to  be  seen ; 

And  prove  they’ve  at  the  bottom  been. 

No  scene  that  turns  with  engines  strange 
Does  oftener  than  these  meadows  change. 

For  when  the  sun  the  grass  hath  vexed 
The  tawny  mowers  enter  next — 

Who  seem  like  Israelites  to  be — 

Walking  on  foot  thro’  a  green  sea ; 

To  them  the  grassy  deeps  divide. 

And  crowd  a  lane  to  either  side  ; 

With  whistling  scythe,  and  elbow  strong. 

These  massacre  the  grass  along. 

The  following  passage,  referring  to  the  state  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Marvell,  is  very  admirably  put : — 


Oh,  thou,  that  dear  and  happy  isle. 

The  garden  of  the  world  erewhile, — 

Thou  Paradise  of  four  seas, — 

Which  Heaven  planted  us  to  please  ; 

But  to  exclude  the  world,  did  guard 
With  watery  if  not  flaming  sword ; 

What  luckless  apple  did  we  taste 
To  make  us  mortal,  and  thee  waste  ; 

Unhappy — shall  w  e  never  more 
'I'hat  sweet  militia  restore. 

When  gardens  only  had  their  towers. 

And  all  the  garrisons  were  flowers  ; 

When  roses  only  arms  might  bear. 

And  men  did  rosy  garlands  wear  T 
Tulips  in  several  colours  barred. 

Were  then  the  Switzers  of  our  guard  ; 

The  gardener  had  the  soldier’s  place. 

And  his  more  gentle  forts  did  trace  ; 

The  nursery  of  all  things  green, 

Was  then  the  only  magazine; 

The  winter  quarters  were  the  stoves 
Where  he  the  tender  plant  removes  ; 

But  war  all  this  doth  overtlirow — 

We  ordnance  plant  and  powder  sow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  during  the  period  of 
MarvelFs  residence  in  the  house  of  Lord  Fairfax,  some  time  the 
Lord-General  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  most  poetical  efforts  of  his  pen.  They  are  steeped  in 
the  love  of  nature — rich,  luxuriant,  contemplative ;  there  is  no 
token  of  the  politician — no  acerbity,  no  bitterness  ;  scarce  an 
allusion  to  the  discords  then  shaking,  from  end  to  end,  the  land; 
they  arc  suffused  in  peace — they  breathe  the  tranquillity  of 
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grove  and  field ;  he  had  already  travelled,  and  had  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  make  retirement  delightful  and  lovable,  not 
enough  to  colour  it  with  unhappy  thoughts  and  sensations. 
IIow  is  it  that  we  give  the  first  emotions  of  our  life  to  nature ; 
that  friends  and  flowers  appear  less  lovely  as  we  growj^older  ; 
that,  as  we  become  world-wearied,  the  charms  of  nature  cease 
to  entertain  and  attract  us?  We  too  depart  from  the  golden 
age,  from  the  beautiful  garden-world,  from  the  shadowy  grot 
and  the  cool  fountain  ;  these  do  not  suffice  for  us ;  we  have  so 
excited  and  unnaturally  overwrought  our  blood  and  brain,  that 
we  must  move  in  a  world  as  exciting  as  ourselves ;  thus  we 
become  diseased — thus  we  contract  our  mental  fevers  and  un¬ 
hallowed  desires  ;  we  sigh  for  the  Ilesperides  we  have  left 
behind  us,  we  mourn  over  the  Eden  of  our  youth ;  we  did  not 
know  how  beautiful  those  colours  were,  until  they  had  faded 
from  us  ;  we  had  no  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  those  hills,  the 
freshness  of  those  flowers,  until  the  thick  walls  of  cities  shut 
out  the  prospect  of  the  one  and  the  fragrance  of  the  other. 
Thoughts  like  these  must  arise  on  comparing  MarvelFs  earlier 
with  his  later  poems. 

MarvelPs  genius,  however,  as  a  poet,  was  coloured  by  the  age 
in  which  ho  lived  ;  very  much  of  his  writing  has  upon  it  im¬ 
pressions  of  that  same  school  which,  a  few  years  later,  pro¬ 
duced  Cowley.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  neglect  has 
buried  his  verses;  for  they  are  equally  worthy  of  a  post  in  our 
literature  with  many  of  his  age  who  are  frequently  quoted. 
To  be  sure,  the  love  of  nature  is  that  kind  of  love  which 
accompanies  garden  rambles,  rather  than  wild  wood  walks. 
Here  are  lines  called 

THE  GARDEN. 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 

To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  the  bays ; 

And  their  incessant  labours  see, 

Oowned  from  some  single  herb  or  tree ; 

Whose  short  and  narrow  verged  shade, 

Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 

hile  all  the  llowers  and  trees  do  close. 

To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 

And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  ? 

Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
Iti  busy  companies  of  men. 

Your  sacred  j)lant8,  if  here  below. 

Only  among  the  plants  will  grow ; 

Society  is  all  but  rude. 

With  this  delicious  solitude. 
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No  white,  no  red  was  ever  seen, 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  g:reen ; 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  fliime. 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress*  name. 

Little,  alas  !  they  know  or  heed. 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed. 

Fair  trees,  where’er  your  barks  I  wound. 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

When  we  have  seen  our  passions  heat. 

Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat ; 

The  gods  who  mortal  beauty  chase. 

Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race. 

Apollo  haunted  Daphne  so. 

Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow  ; 

And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed. 

Not  as  a  nymph,  but  as  a  seed. 

But  let  the  reader  note  especially  the  full  sweetness  of  the 
following  verses,  if  indeed  they  have  not  been  already  en¬ 
deared  to  him  in  the  essays  of  that  most  beloved  of  English 
critics  and  humorists,  Charles  Lamb  : — 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead? 

Kipe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 

Tlie  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 

The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach  ; 

Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass 
Ensnared  w  ith  ilow  cr*,  I  fell  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness  : 

The  mind,  the  ocean  w  here  each  kind. 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these 
Far  other  w  orlds,  and  other  seas ; 

Annih’  ng  all  that’s  made. 

To  {  ,  n  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  ♦'.e  fountnin’s  sliding  foot. 

Or  at  some  fruit  tree’s  mossy  root; — 

Casting  the  body’s  i».ot  aside. 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide : 

There  like  a  oird  it  sits  and  sings. 

There  whetb  ar.d  claps  its  silvery  wings  : 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 

Waves  in  it^  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  garden  state. 

While  man  there  walked  without  a  mate  : 

After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet. 

What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet. 

c  2 
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Bat  ’twas  beyond  a  mortal’s  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  ; 

Two  Paradises  are  in  one, 

To  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew, 

Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new  ! 

AVhere  from  above  the  milder  sun 
Does  thro’  a  fragrant  zodiac  run. 

And  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  .as  we ; 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  by  herbs  and  flow  ers. 


The  following  also  has  been  much  admired : — 

A  DROP  OF  DEW. 

See  how  the  orient  dew. 

Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  morn 
Into  the  blowing  roses, 

Yet  careless  of  its  mansion  new’. 

For  the  clear  region  where  ’twas  born. 

Round  in  itself  incloses  : 

And  in  its  little  globes'  extent, 

Frames,  as  it  can,  its  native  element. 

How  it  the  purple  flow’r  does  slight. 

Scarce  touching  where  it  lies. 

But  gazing  back  upon  the  skies,  ’ 

Shines  with  a  mournful  light ; 

Like  its  own  tear, 

Bec<ausc  so  long  divided  from  the  sphere  ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  and  unsecure. 

Trembling,  lest  it  grows  impure  ; 

Till  the  w  arm  sun  pities  its  pain. 

And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again. 

So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray 
Of  the  clear  fountain  of  eternal  day ; 

Could  it  within  the  human  flow’r  be  seen, 
Remembering  still  its  former  height. 

Shuns  the  sweet  leaves  and  blossoms  green ; 

Ami,  recollecting  its  own  light, 

Does,  in  its  pure  and  circling  thoughts,  express 
The  greater  heaven  in  an  heaven  less. 

In  how'  coy  a  figure  wound, 

Kvery  w  ay  it  turns  away ; 

So  the  world  excluding  round. 

Yet  receiving  in  the  day. 

Dark  beneath,  but  bright  above; 

Here  disdaining,  there  in  love. 

How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go ; 

How  girt  and  ready  to  ascend  ; 

Moving  but  on  a  point  below, 

It  all  about  does  upward  bend. 
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Toeh  unsucessful  in  Loir, 

Such  did  the  manna’s  sacred  dew  distil, 

White  and  entire,  although  congealed  and  chill ; 

Congeal’d  on  earth  ;  but  does,  dissolving,  run 

Into  the  glories  of  th’  almighty  sun. 

But  then  there  was  another  source  of  inspiration  in  those  days 
— Marvell  was  in  love ;  but  the  lady  did  not,  it  appears,  return 
his  affection.  Love  never  flames,  indeed,  until  it  is  recipro¬ 
cated  ;  it  depends  for  its  intensity  upon  mutual  sympathy ;  the 
most  precious  portion  of  love  is  in  the  sympathy  of  heart  and 
heart,  and  the  winding  of  the  bondage  of  mutual  hopes  and 
duties  and  fears  round  the  pair.  The  absence  of  this  is  de¬ 
plored  in  all  the  amorous  lyrics  of  our  poet,  and  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  they  are  among  the  sweetest  love  poems  in  the 
language.  There  is  no  trace  to  guide  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lady — she  is  an  Incognito.  Was  it  his  pupil,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Fairfax  ?  The  following  lines  might  colour  this  sup¬ 
position  : — 

My  love  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 

As  ’tis  for  object  strange  and  high ; 

It  was  begotten  by  despair 
Upon  Impossibility. 

Magnanimous  despair  alone  ' 

Could  show  me  so  divine  a  thing ; 

When  feeble  Hope  could  ne’er  have  flown. 

But  vainly  flapp’d  its  tinsel  wing. 

And  yet  I  quickly  might  arrive 
Where  my  extended  soul  is  fixed ; 

But  fate  does  iron  wedges  drive, 

And  always  crowds  itself  bewixt. 

As  lines  so  loves  oblique  may  well', 

Themselves  in  every  angle  great 

But  ours  so  truly  parallel — 

The  infinite  can  never  meet  ? 

Therefore  the  love  which  us  doth  bind, 

But  fate  so  enviously  debars, 

Is  the  conjunction  of  the  mind. 

But  opposition  of  the  stars. 

Or  was  it  some  humbler  person  ?  Whoever  she  was,  it  would 
seem  she  was  not  ignorant  of  Marvell’s  attachment;  the  verses  we 
have  quoted  imply  as  much.  From  of  old,  it  is  no  fable  that  the 
poets  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  loves.  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
the  finest  gentleman,  in  the  truest  sense,  of  his  age^poet, 
soldier,  scholar,  and,  more  important  than  all  these,  most  pre¬ 
eminently  handsome,  was  unsuccessful ; — Milton,  mournfully  so. 
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— Shakespeare,  not  much  better, — Tasso, — Dante, — Petrarch  : 
to  bo  a  poet  has  been  to  be,  almost  necessarily,  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment;  yet  Marvell  was  a  fine  man,  a  wit,  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman  endowed  with  sensibility; — the  mystery  is  not  likely 
to  bo  solved.  Some  of  the  verses  arc  extremely  beautiful ;  and 
many  of  the  lines,  in  tho  following  to  his  “  Coy  Mistress,*' 
almost  sublime : — 

Had  wc  but  world  enough,  and  time, 

ThiH  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 

We  would  sit  down  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  love’s  day. 

Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges’  side 
Hhould’st  rubies  tind  :  1  by  the  tide 
Of  llumhcr  would  conij>lain  :  1  would 
Love  you  ten  years  belore  the  Hood : 

And  you  should,  if  you  ]dease,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 

My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow. 

An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze  ; 

Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast ; 

Hut  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest. 

An  age  at  least  to  every  part. 

And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart. 

For,  lady,  you  deserve  this  state; 

Nor  would  1  love  at  lower  rate. 

But  at  my  hack  I  ahrays  hear 
Time’s  iciuged  chariot  hurrying  near; 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Peserts  of  vast  ETERNITY. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found  ; 

Xor,  in  thy  marble  vanity  shall  sound 
3ff/  echoing  song  :  then  trorms  shall  try 
That  long-preservd  virginity  : 

And  your  quaint  hotumr  turn  to  duet : 

And  into  ashes  all  my  Just. 

The  grave*s'a  fine  and  private  place. 

But  none,  I  thinks  do  there  embrace. 


Those  extracts,  and  this  slight  morsel  of  criticism,  will  show 
that  it  was  especially  amidst  rural  beauties  tho  grace  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  Marvell’s  genius  especially  appeared  ;  but  the  four  most 
beautiful  of  his  poems  are  “  The  Kyes  and  Tears,"  “  The  Ber- 
“  mudas,"  “The  Nymph's  Lament  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn," 
and  tho  “Odo  on  Oomwell."  Each  is  a  poem,  jx'rfect  in  its  spirit 
and  execution.  In  many  lines  the  reader  will  perceive  a  vein 
of  thought  now' almost  obsolete  ;  in  the  first,  especially,  a  meta¬ 
physical  beauty,  whoso  shadowy  abstractions  remind  us  of 
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Cowley ;  in  others,  tinges  of  that  classical  light  so  peculiar  to 
that  age,  so  seldom  now  attempted  by  our  poets.  “  The  Ber- 
**  miidas  ’’  is  a  most  noble  lyric,  worthy  of  its  subject;  the  soul 
scorns  to  sing  to  the  tunc  and  strain  of  the  creaking  cordage 
and  the  thundering  weaves ;  there  is  a  loud  and  brave  chant  as 
of  spirits  determined  to  defy  the  elements,  and  very  significant 
of  the  men.  The  ode  is  intended  to  honour  the  bravo  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  while  the  ‘‘  lloratian  C>do  on  Cromwell  is  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  in  our  language ;  and  while  it  is  nobly  lauda- 
torv  to  Cromwell,  it  is  still  finer  from  its  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  tribute  to  King  Charles.  On  the  whole  tliese  poems  servo 
abundantly  to  show  that  had  ^[arvoll  dedicated  his  powers  to 
poetry  he  must  have  stood  very  high  in  liis  country’s  literature. 
As  it  is,  there  are  many  couplets  and  verses,  many  images  and 
thoughts  which  are  most  wortliv  of  being  enshrined  among  the 
best  productions  of  our  language,  for  nervous  expression,  for 
beauty,  and  for  power.  Indeed,  the  more  closely  the  reader 
looks  into  the  verses  of  ^larvell,  the  more  he  will  wonder  at  the 
injustice  and  neglect  with  which  his  character  as  a  poet  has 
been  treated.  Like  Cowlev,  however,  we  feel  that  his  best 
poetry  is  the  poetry  of  contemplation,  and  that  it  is  often  an 
order  of  contemplation  very  beautiful,  but  remote  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  There  is  much  sweetness  in  this  soliloquy 
describing  the  life  of  nuns  in  their  old  nunnery  of  Appleton 
House,  which  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
beneath  whose  roof  and  amidst  whose  gardens  Marvell  spent 
many  of  his  earliest  and  most  romantic  days : — 


With IX  this  holy  leisure,  we 
Live  innocently,  as  you  see. 

These  walls  restrain  the  world  without, 
But  hedge  our  liberty  about. 

These  bars  inclose  that  wider  den 
Of  those  wild  creatures,  called  men. 

The  cloister  outward  shuts  its  gates, 

And,  from  us,  locks  on  them  the  grates. 
Here  we,  in  shining  armour  white. 

Like  virgin  amazons  do  fight ; 

And  our  chaste  lamps  we  hourly  trim, 
Lost  the  groat  bridegroom  find  them  dim. 
Our  orient  breaths  perfumed  are 
With  incense  of  incessant  pray’r: 

And  holy  water  of  our  tears] 

Most  strangely  our  complexion  clears. 
Not  tears  of  grief;  but  such  as  those 
With  which  calm  pleasure  overdows; 

Or  Pity,  when  we  look  on  you 
That  live  without  this  happy  vow. 
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How  f,hould  we  j^rieve  ;  must  we  be  seen 
Each  one  a  spouse,  and  each  a  queen  ? 
Who  can  in  heaven  hence  behold 
Our  brighter  robes  and  crowns  of  gold  ?. 
When  we  have  prayed  all  our  beads, 
Some  one  the  holy  legend  reads ! 

While  all  the  rest  with  needles  painty 
The  face  and  graces  of  the  saint.  | 

But  what  the  linen  can’t  receive, 

They  in  their  lives  do  interweave. 

This  work  the  saints  best  represents 
That  serves  for  altar’s  ornaments. 


That  sighing  for  rural  retirement  and  ease  which  charms  in 
Cowley,  appears  especially  in  some  sweet  verses  in  the  form  of  a 
translation,  which  Cowley  also  attempted : — 


Climb,  at  court,  for  me,  that  will, 
Tottering  favour’s  pinnacle ; 

All  1  seek  is  to  lie  still. 

Settled  in  some  secret  nest, 

In  calm  leisure  let  me  rest;', 

And  far  off  the  public  stage  ' 

Pass  away  my  silent  age. 

Thus  when,  without  noise,  unknown 
I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 

I  shall  die,  without  a  groan. 

An  honest  country  man. 

Who,  expos’d  to  others’  eyes,’ 

Into  his  own  heart  never  prys, 

Death  to  him’s  a  strange  surprise. 


Marvell  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  By  his  high  public  spirit 
he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  so  that  in  that  day  of 
assassination  he  was  obliged  to  use  great  caution,  seldom  to 
appear  in  public,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  conceal  the  place  of 
his  residence.  Of  a  constitution  singularly  vigorous,  he  yet 
died  suddenly  in  1708,  aged  58  years,  not  without  strong  sus¬ 
picions  of  having  fallen  a  victim  to  poison.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  death  did  more  mischief  to  the  Court  and  its  evil  sup¬ 
porters  than  even  his  life.  He  had  steadily  opposed  the  Popish 
succession,  to  which  his  foe,  Parker,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
king  himself  were  so  favourable ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  from  the 
ashes  of  Marvell  there  sprung  up  a  new  race  of  patriots.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  London, 
but  the  bigoted  rector  of  that  day  would  not  permit  tomb  or 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  his  remains.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  the  town  he  represented  that  it  bore  the  expenses  of  his 
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funeral.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of 
this  great  and  incorruptible  man.  His  means  were  but  small ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  little  we  do  know  of  the 
attempts  to  lure  and  purchase  him,  that  even  his  silence,  not  to 
say  his  support,  would  have  surrounded  him  with  the  grateful 
offerings  and  the  rich  and  costly  luxuries  of  the  Court.  He  chose 
rather  to  be  proud  of  his  poverty,  and  to  remain  loyal,  as  a 
vindicator  of  freedom  and  purity,  and  a  censor  of  vice,  faithful 
even  among  the  faithless. 
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SOME  two  or  three  months  since,  we  called  our  readers' 
attention  to  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Literature  for  the 
**  Poor,"  when  we  commented  somewhat  severely,  yet  not  too 
much  so,  upon  the  merits  (?)  of  that  mass  of  printed  material 
which  is  issued  weekly  from  the  press,  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
homes  and  hands  of  so  large  a  section  of  our  labouring  classes. 
No  words  can  be  too  severe  which  are  used  in  censuring  that 
kind  of  literature  which  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  enfeeble 
and  debase  the  moral  sentiments,  and  to  confuse  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  which  does  not  even  possess  the  secondary 
merit  or  charm  of  being  a  literary  performance,  so  that  its 
moral  deformities  are  not  veiled  beneath  the  beauties  of  language 
or  diction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  presented  to  us  in  all  their 
revolting  hidcousness,  meriting,  and  that  most  deservedly,  the  . 
contempt  and  condemnation  of  all  thoughtful  readers.  That 
literature  of  this  kind  is  popular,  is  a  fact  we  do  not  deny ;  not 
only,  however,  among  the  poor,  but  also  among  those  high  up 
in  the  social  scale,  is  the  appetite  for  this  species  of  mental  and 
moral  food  developed,  and  among  our  most  popular  novelists 
are  those  whose  works,  when  brought  to  the  test,  are  found 
wanting,  not  only  in  moral  beauty,  but  moral  purity  likewise, 
and  whose  influence  upon  the  heart  and  imagination  is  alike 
injurious  and  degrading ;  for  the  perusal  of  works  leading  to 
impurity  of  conception  and  impurity  of  desire  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  debasing.  In  all  ages  men  have  been  found  prone  to  prey 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow-men — physical,  mental, 
and  moral,  and  have  gathered  wealth  and  splendid  surroundings 
from  rendering  weaker  that  which  they  found  already  weak, 
^len  prey  upon  each  other  as  foxes  prey  upon  geese,  and  the 
most  crafty  are  the  most  successful.  And  those  writers  thrive 
most  who  pander  to  the  weaknesses  of  their  fellow-creatures; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  authors  who  seek  to  make  literature  an 
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art,  and  to  raise  life  into  the  regions  of  the  ideal  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  are  rewarded  with  scorn,  and  are  considered  dreamers  and 
behind  the  age.  And  yet  while  writers,  having  apparently  no 
conception  of  duty  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  and  who 
deposit  their  consciences  in  their  cheque-books  and  purses,  are 
doing  their  best,  regardless  of  any  other  results  but  those  of  a 
monetary  nature,  to  minister  to  the  unnatural  cravings  of 
depraved  natures  among  those  classes  who,  from  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  wealth,  and  from  lives  passed  in  incessant  toil,  are 
able  to  command  few,  very  few,  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  there  are  many  more  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  striving  to  their  utmost  to  minister  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
faculties  of  these  same  classes,  and  to  seek  to  elevate  them 
socially,  morally,  and  spiritually  ;  authors  who  deserve  praise, 
not  only  for  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  but  also  because, 
while  actively  using  their  pens,  they  are  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  contented  to  remain,  comparatively  speaking,  un¬ 
known. 

Tracts  present  another  aspect  of  the  literature  for  the  poor. 
To  take  the  hat  off  to  the  rich,  and  give  a  tract  to  the  poor, 
appear,  with  most  Christians,  to  constitute  the  modern  practical 
rendering  of  the  Saviour^s  precept,  ‘‘  Do  unto  others  as  you 
‘'would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.’*  Tracts  have  been,  and 
are  still,  a  species  of  anodyne  to  the  consciences  of  many  Chris¬ 
tians,  an  opiate  to  soothe  and  to  still  its  voice  of  upbraiding, 
and  condemnation  for  their  remissness  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  they  owe  to  the  less  fortunate  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  tract  is  considered  an  universal  panacea  for  all  the  "  ills 
“  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  a  kind  of  spiritual  ointment ^  to  be  used 
as  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  the  spiritual,  moral,  mental,  and 
social  diseases  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  poor  humanity.  Is  a  man 
hungry,  a  tract  is  to  fill  his  belly ;  is  a  man  in  pain,  a  tract  is 
to  give  him  ease ;  is  a  man  in  sorrow,  a  tract  will  afford  conso¬ 
lation  ;  is  a  man  incensed,  because  suffering  from  injustice  and 
cruel  wrong,  a  tract  will  soothe  his  angry  and  perturbed  feelings ; 
is  a  man  trodden  and  ground  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  tyranny,  a  tract  will  prove  that,  as  long  as  the  world 
is,  such  creatures  as  tyrants  will  exist ;  is  a  man  in  mental  and 
moral  doubt,  a  tract  is  to  shine  and  illumine  the  dark  recesses 
of  his  heart  and  mind,  and  dispel  all  the  fogs  of  doubt,  as  the 
sun  disperses  all  the  mists  and  exhalations  of  the  morn  ;  and, 
finally,  is  a  man  ignorant,  a  tract  is  the  most  approved  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  knowledge ;  in  a  word,  is  a  man  unable  to 
read,  it  does  not  matter,  there  need  bo  no  discrimination  in 
handing  him  a  tracts  it  will  open  the  magic  gates.-  In  short. 
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there  is  no  end  to  the  manifold  uses  of  a  tract,  and  in  their  in¬ 
discriminate  distribution  they  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  jest, 
a  sarcasm,  a  taunt,  a  mockery,  a  wrong,  an  insult,  and  nume¬ 
rous  other  purposes  equally  remote  and  opposite  to  those  of 
blessing  and  usefulness.  One  of  the  principal  objects  the  writer 
of  tracts  should  aim  to  accomplish  is  to  make  them  interesting, 
BO  as  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader.  This  is  usually  done  by 
cramming  all  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  an 
application  and  exhortation,  into  one  containing  eight  pages ; 
and  then,  armed  with  numbers  all  similar  in  composition  and 
equally  attractive,  the  tract  distributor  goes  his  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly  round  among  the  poor  of  our  cities,  large  towns, 
and  country  villages  and  hamlets,  scattering  them  to  the  right 
and  left,  totally  regardless  as  to  W'hether  they  are  suitable  or 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  those  who  are 
so  blessed  as  to  be  the  recipients.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens, 
through  this  laudable  method  of  broadcast  distribution,  that  an 
old  woman  who  has  been  bedridden  for  years  receives  a  very 
suggestive  and  appropriate  tract  on  the  ‘‘Sin  of  Going  to 
“Races;’*  while  a  man  who  has  been  a  total  abstainer  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  dropped  into  his  hand  one  with  the  per¬ 
tinent  and  conscience-pricking  title  of  “  I  saw  you  Drunk  last 
“  Sunday ;  ”  while  others  again  are  politely  and  charitably 
informed  by  these  most  Christian  missives,  that  “  Man,  thou  art 
“  a  Fool !  ’’  “  Man,  thou  art  a  Liar  !  ”  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
We  are  not  surprised,  after  looking  over  the  titles  and  contents 
of  numbers  of  tracts  which  are  distributed  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  the  generality  of  the  poor 
should  dislike  them  and  treat  them  with  contempt.  Men  who 
toil  from  morning  to  night,  who  know  what  himger  is,  who 
know  what  it  is  to  have  the  shadow  of  shame  falling  upon  their 
humble  home,  who  know  what  it  is  to  mourn  for  those  whose 
presence  lightened  up  their  fireside,  and  whose  voices  glad¬ 
dened  their  hearts,  but  who  are  now  hid  away  for  ever  from 
their  sight,  and  gone,  as  certainly  as  the  songs  of  last  year’s 
birds,  or  as  the  flowers  of  last  summer  are  gone.  Men  who  toil, 
endure,  suffer,  and  sorrow,  do  not  care  to  be  preached  to  as 
though  they  were  the  most  veritable  sinners  on  the  face  of 
God’s  earth ;  neither  do  men  who  are  capable  of  thinking,  and 
do  think,  like  to  have  thrust  into  their  hands  tracts  written  in 
such  a  style  as  though  intended  for  the  perusal  of  children 
scarce  out  of  long-clothes,  instead  of  men  actively  engaged  in 
the  associations  of  life.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  a  very 
great  and  radical  improvement  in  many  of  the  tracts  whicn 
ha^  e  recently  issued  from  the  press ;  and  foremost  among  these 
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we  place  those  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  viz.,  those  published  by 
Jarrold  and  Sons,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  ‘‘  Household 
‘‘  Tracts  for  the  People.’^  We  know  of  none  so  calculated  to  be 
of  real  use  to  that  class  of  the  community  for  whom  they  are 
intended.  Well  and  ably  written,  as  most  of  them  are,  they 
are  not  only  interesting,  but  they  contain  very  valuable  prac¬ 
tical  hints  and  suggestions,  suitable  for  the  varied  phases  of  a 
poor  man’s  life,  and  the  due  observance  of  which  w^ould  make 
him  better,  socially  and  morally.  And  while  their  contents  are 
alike  valuable  and  interesting,  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written  is  cheerful,  hearty,  and  homely ;  and  as  we  read  the 
fact,  anecdote,  narrative,  or  suggestion  and  counsel,  we  strongly 
feel  that  the  author  not  only  understands  the  ways  and  w’ants 
of  the  poor,  but  has  their  real  interest  at  heart  likewise.  This 
gives  us  confidence  in  thinking  that  they  will  become  even  more 
popular  than  they  now  are,  for  headway  can  be  made  among  the 
poor,  both  by  books  and  personally,  if  confidence  and  trust  can 
be  only  engendered,  and  these  tracts  are  likely  to  implant  this,  if 
nothing  else.  The  form  and  brevity  of  the  tract  is  more  likely 
than  larger  literary  productions  to  embrace  the  scant  time  the 
poor  have  at  their  disposal  to  devote  to  the  pleasures  of  reading, 
going  to  and  from  business,  the  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  and  in 
the  family  circle,  when  the  day’s  work  is  ended.  And  among 
these  ''  Household  Tracts  ”  are  some  suitable  for  family  reading, 
and  others  again  for  more  private  perusal ;  some  which  may 
give  a  strengthening  impulse  to  the  arm  and  hand  which  toils  ; 
and  others  which  may  add  an  additional  pleasure  and  zest  to  the 
home  circle.  As  we  have  said  above,  there  are  tracts  calculated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  phases  of  a  poor  man’s  lot ; 
for  the  youth  and  maiden  just  setting  out  in  life,  with  all  its 
toils,  pleasures,  and  temptations  spread  out  before  them ;  and 
for  the  man  and  woman  who,  with  children  around  them,  are 
striving  to  place  them  in  situations  where  their  lot  may  be  better 
than  their  own,  and  where  they  may  have  a  chance,  if  possible, 
of  making  something  more  out  of  life  than  they  themselves  have 
done.  While  endeavouring  to  promote  the  social  improvement 
of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  “  Household 
“  Tracts,”  their  aim  is  no  less  moral  than  religious ;  but  this 
latter  element  is  not  so  prominently  thrust  forward  as  totally 
to  exclude  all  other  considerations ;  it  is  more  like  a  leaven 
which  permeates  the  w’hole,  or  rather,  like  a  scarlet  thread  in  a 
cable,  it  is  intertwined  throughout,  and  though  not  always 
clearly  discemable,  the  sense  of  its  presence  is  felt,  and  it 
sheds  an  elevating  influence  over  the  whole.  For  this  reason 
we  imagine  these  tracts  will  be  more  beneficial  in  their  results 
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than  those  where  religion  is  the  one  sole  object,  however  many  ■ 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  they  may  contain.  It  may  I 
almost  be  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that  those  tracts  which  abound  H 
with  the  most  Scriptural  phrases  are  the  least  religious ;  like  || 
individuals  who  quote  texts  glibly  enough,  but  at  heart  are  far  ^ 
from  being  Christian.  There  is  a  decided  improvement  for  the  J 
better  in  the  “  Household  Tracts  ’’ — less  Scripture  but  more  3 
humanity  is  their  characteristic.  By  appealing  to  what  is  1 
human  in  man,  they  kindle  an  interest  which  has  its  root  in  S 
sympathy  ;  thus  their  influence  is  likely  to  be  more  permanent 
than  transient  in  its  nature  and  efiect ;  for  if  the  poor  find  that  ' 
we  are  solicitous  about  their  social  condition,  homo  life,  and 
domestic  joys,  they  are  more  likely  to  believe  that  we  have  their 
higher  welfare  at  heart  likewise. 

The  Starting  in  Life  is  one  of  the  first  that  attracts  our  atten¬ 
tion,  addressed  to  elder  boys  just  about  to  leave  home  and 
home  influences,  and  to  step  out  into  the  world,  to  find  their 
places  amidst  its  men  and  women.  The  tract  is  full  of  wise 
counsel  and  precept,  homely  words  of  wisdom  and  guidance  as 
to  how  they  should  improve  their  time,  what  books  should  be  , 
chosen,  what  companions  to  associate  with,  how  to  do  work 
well,  to  be  careful  to  avoid  extravagant  habits,  and  to  cultivate 
strict  regard  for  truth  and  honesty.  These,  and  numberless  I 
other  precepts,  are  scattered,  like  so  much  diamond  dust,  over 
its  thirty- two  pages,  and  enforced  by  illustration  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  who,  by  perseverance  and  industry,  have  risen 
up  in  the  world  and  in  life,  and  have  been  benefactors  to  their  | 
fellow-creatures.  And  this  possibility  is  open  to  all,  and  should 
act  as  a  stimulant  and  impulse  to  continued  energy  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge ;  and  the  advice  this  tract  gives  concerning 
books  is  good,  and  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  “  Em- 
“  ploy  your  spare  moments  in  reading,  but  take  care  what  you 
“  read.  Bad  books  are  like  bad  company,  sure  to  do  a  young 
“  man  harm,  and  to  unfit  him  for  good  society.  Carefully  peruse 
‘‘  books  of  sterling  value,  that  you  may  thoroughly  master  the 
“  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Bead  nothing  but  what  you 
“  believe  will  do  you  good,  and  real  good.  There  are  books  in 
“  abundance,  profitable  and  cheap ;  do  your  part  in  using  them. 

“  For  a  lad  wh#  can  read  to  live  as  if  he  could  not  read  is  as 
“  stupid  an  act  as  for  a  man  who  can  see  to  keep  his  eyes  shut.^' 
Illustrations  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  above  advice,  and  the  author  of  The  Starting  in  Life  gives 
us  many  w^hich  arc  familiar  to  all  readers  of  biography,  of  men 
who,  “  through  long  days  of  labour,^'  kept  steadily  in  their 
minds  the  love  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  who 
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through  much  privation  strove  to  obtain  it.  Lord  Lytton 
truthfully  says,  “  It  is  a  glorious  fever  that  desire  to  know.*' 
In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  varied  experience,  many  examples 
have  come  under  our  own  notice  of  what  an  ardent  and  un¬ 
remitting  pursuit  of  knowledge  can  realise.  One  instance  we 
can  particularly  recall  to  our  recollection — that  of  a  youth  who, 
while  daily  employed  in  a  pfenoforte  manufactory,  sedulously 
devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  acquisition  of  physiological 
and  surgical  knowledge,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  was 
at  length  enabled  to  leave  his  bench,  and  to  stop  before  the 
world  as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  ultimately  became  some¬ 
what  eminent  as  an  occulist.  Knowledge  is  more  easily  obtain¬ 
able  now  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  world’s  history  ;  the 
main  difficulty  the  self-teaching  student  has  to  overcome  is 
that  of  attempting  too  much,  and  the  proneness  to  rush  into  the 
middle  of  a  particular  study  before  he  has  mastered  the  ele¬ 
ments,  a  fault  which  necessitates  a  terrible  waste  of  time  and 
expenditure  of  energy — and  time  and  energy  are  too  precious  to 
be  indiscriminately  wasted.  This,  however,  is  easily  obviated, 
by  applying  for  guidance  to  those  who  arc  capable  of  imparting 
it,  and  the  readiness  to  aid  the  young  aspirant  after  knowledge 
is  more  universally  felt  by  those  who  have  trodden  the  upw'ard 
path  than  is  generally  imagined.  Many  years  since,  \ve  re¬ 
member  a  young  man,  desirous  of  knowing  with  what  books  to 
commence  a  particular  study,  applied,  by  letter,  for  information 
to  an  eminent  medical  practitioner,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
taste  and  culture,  and  he  received  the  following  wise  words  in 
relation  to  reading  and  books : — “  Anyone  wishing  to  study 
“  medicine  and  surgery  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
“  collateral  sciences  should  first  of  all  engage  attention,  and  I 
“  know  of  no  better  elementary  book  for  a  beginner  than 
“  Chambers's  Introduction  to  the  Sciences — a  small  volume,  full  of 
“valuable  information,  although  purely  elementary.  This 
“  volume  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and  then  some  of 
“  Chambers’s  separate  volumes  of  the  educational  course,  parti- 
“  cularly  chemistry  and  physiology.  To  attempt  to  study  tho 
“  pathology  and  treatment  of  disease  before  the  anatomy  and 
“  physiology  of  the  living  and  healthy  body  is  well  understood, 
“  is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  leads  to  much  practical 
“  error.  You  will  find  in  chemistry  and  physiology  much  to 
“  interest  you ;  and  as  you  advance  in  these  you  make  every 
“  succeeding  step  easier.  Whatever  you  do,  make  the  ground 
“  sure  as  you  proceed.  If  the  progress  be  ever  so  slow,  never 
“attempt  to  advance  until  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
“  subject  before  you  ;  never  turn  a  page  until  you  well  under- 
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“  stand  your  author.  Chambers’s  little  book  [Introduction  to  the 
“  Sciences)  might  be  read  over  a  dozen  times ;  and  if  you  have 
**  at  hand  a  good  dictionary  of  the  sciences,  you  will  lay  the 
“  foundation  of  a  good  store  of  valuable  knowledge.  Don’t 
“  attempt  much,  and  make  sure  as  you  go,  then  you  will  gain 
“  and  keep  a  great  amount  of  information.”  We  look  for  great 
things  to  result  from  this  widc^spread  desire  for  knowledge 
and  books  among  the  poor,  bringing  in  its  train,  as  it  invariably 
will,  the  appreciation  and  love  for  order  and  for  the  beautiful, 
not  only  in  thought  and  imagination,  but  in  action  and  daily  I 
life,  so  that  in  time  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  poor  will  alike 
be  improved,  and  socially  and  morally  they  will  be  raised  to  a 
higher  elevation. 

Another  of  these  household  tracts  which  claim  a  brief  notice 
is  one  by  Old  Chatty  Cheerful,  a  fellow  of  the  Happy  Home 
Society,  who  asks  the  momentous  question,  Are  you  thinking 
“of  getting  Married?”  a  query,  we  suppose,  put  to  every 
young  man  and  woman  in  the  course  of  his  or  her  life,  the 
practical  outcome  of  which  exercises  an  abiding  influence  over 
the  remainder  of  their  days.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  there  is  more  misery  among  the  poor  resulting  from 
imprudent  marriages  than  from  any  other  cause.  Marriage,  so 
momentous  in  its  issues,  is  generally  entered  into  without  much 
thought  or  consideration  of  the  responsibilities  it  involves ;  they 
see  the  pleasure,  but  not  the  possible  pain  which  may  arise  from 
it.  If  a  man  wishes  to  gain  a  happy  home,  he  must  aim  to 
select  a  partner  whose  disposition  and  training  makes  her  look 
upon  home  as  the  centre  of  duty  and  pleasure,  and  not  one 
whoso  chief  concern  it  is  to  find  how  much  pleasure  she  can  ob¬ 
tain  away  from  the  home  circle.  The  poor  man  is  too  prone  to 
select  his  wife  from  among  those  whom  he  may  chance  to  meet 
at  some  resort  for  amusement,  never  caring  to  ascertain  what 
her  homo  relations  are  ;  charmed  and  attracted,  it  may  be,  by 
the  pretty  face  or  engaging  manner,  he  cares  not  to  inquire 
whether  she  possesses  those  qualities  upon  which  his  after  happi¬ 
ness  and  comfort  depend.  Thus  it  so  frequently  happens,  that 
after  marriage,  when  the  novelty  of  their  new  relationship  is 
over,  the  wife  neglects  her  home  to  seek  amusement  and  excite¬ 
ment  elsewhere,  and  the  husband  finds  he  has  made  a  great 
mistake,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  rectifv,  and  in  time  is 
driven  to  the  public-house  for  consolation.  Inis  is  the  history 
of  many  a  wretched  home.  This  may  be  said  with  equal  force 
and  truth  respecting  the  man  as  the  woman  ;  upon  both  rests 
the  power  of  making  a  happy  home,  or  of  wrecking  one. 
“  Whose  Fault  is  it  ?  or,  How  to  make  a  Happy  Home,”  is  a 
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S'  ”  household  tract  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read  among  the 
poor,  being  a  short  sketcli  of  the  married  life  of  a  working  man, 
3  showing  how’  possible  it  is  to  have  a  happy  home  or,  on  the 
's  contrary,  a  wretched  and  miserable  one.  The  sketch  is  no  over- 
drawn  one.  All  readers  wdio  possess  any  acquaintance  whatever 
;  with  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  poor  will  endorse  its  truth- 
y  fulness.  It  is  hardly  possible  adequately  to  represent  the  genial 
and  beneficial  eftects  of  a  happy  home-life  upon  the  heart,  dis- 
position,  and  character  of  all  who  come  wdthin  its  influence ;  it 
U  is  the  best  of  education  for  children,  and  to  the  young  man  and 
woman  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  purity  and  recti¬ 
tude  of  behaviour  ;  while  to  the  man  who  toils  day  by  day  that 
he  may  preserve  it,  it  is  at  once  both  a  stimulant  during  labour, 
and  an  anticipated  enjoyment  when  labour  for  the  day  is 

(ended.  We  are  not  surprised  that  so  much  is  said  in  the 
household  tracts  concerning  happy  homes,  how  to  acquire,  and 
and  how  to  keep  them,  arguing  that  it  is  better  to  relinquish  a 
luxury  or  solitary  indulgence,  which  costs  money,  that  some¬ 
thing  more,  some  item  or  other,  may  be  added  to  increase  the 
family  comfort.  Thus  our  readers  will  not  be  amazed  to  learn 
that  ‘‘  w’ar  to  the  knife  is  waged  wdth  all  drinking  and  tobacco 
•  smoking ;  but  more  especially  against  the  demon  drink — the 
y  pleasure,  excitement,  and  refuge  of  forgetfulness  to  the  poor, 
home-destroying  and  degrading  as  it  is.  The  money  lavishly 
expended  in  this  vice  by  the  poor  would  go  far  to  procure  sub¬ 
stantial  comforts  for  families  absolutely  destitute.  In  a  tract 
of  thirty-two  pages,  written  by  a  wmrking-man,  on  Working 
“  Men^s  Ilindrances,^^  well  and  ably  written,  he  places  as  the 
I  foremost  impediment  in  their  way  of  progress,  the  love  of 
I  drinking.  Ho  says: — 

il  Foremost  among  the  impediments  to  our  advancement  miit  he  placed 

(the  “uEKR-snop”  and  the  “gin-palace.” 

We  cannot  deny  this;  facts  stare  ns  too  stubbornly  in  the  face.  If 
we  had  devoted  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  to  our  social  elevation 
that  we  have  spent  in  our  debasement,  we  should,  as  a  class,  have  cut 

I  a  very  different  figure.  How  does  the  case  really  stand  ?  We  have 
more  than  100,000  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  on  an 
average  £600  a  year  is  spent  in  each.  Every  thirty  families  support 
one  of  these  houses ;  and,  as  if  to  render  it  an  indisputable  fact  that 
intemperance  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  our  class,  such  houses  flourish 
in  proportion  to  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  a  district.  In  one 
London  gin-palac^e  (in  the  parish  of  Shadwell),  885  persons  were  seen 
to  enter  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter  on  a  Saturday  night ;  of  these,  339 
were  women,  and  49  children  apparently  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  are  some  cities  and  towns  which  appear  to  have  obtained  an  un* 
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enviable  notoriety  for  their  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  in  proportion  to  their  population.  One  of  these  has  800 
public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  a  population  of  less  than  70,000 — 
one  of  such  houses  to  twenty  families !  Xow,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  we  shall  become  a  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  educated  people, 
whilst  we  furnish  such  astounding  facts  as  these  ? 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  money  paid  for  drink  itself  is  not 
all  the  cost  of  drinking  habits.  There  is  the  time  consumed  in  drink¬ 
ing.  Many  thus  waste  a  whole  day  in  a  week,  and  then  call  it  Saint 
Monday  I  52  days  in  the  year  !  Two  months*  wages  absolutely  lost  I 
A  practice  just  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  for  an  employer  of  labour  to 
burn  or  destroy  in  some  other  way  a  sixth  part  of  his  yearly  produc¬ 
tion.  Xay,  the  comparison  is,  in  one  sense,  unequal,  for  that  employer 
might  be  able  to  spare  such  a  proportion  for  the  gratification  of  liis 
folly,  without  abridging  his  domestic  comforts;  but  let  the  families  and 
homes  of  the  Saint  Mondayites  prove  whether  they  can  continue  their 
practices,  and  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  ordinary  humanity  and 
intelligence.  It  is  certain  that  wiiatever  may  be  the  advantages  high 
wages  arc  capable  of  jjlacing  within  the  reach  of  working  men,  none 
will  ever  find  their  way  to  such  houses  as  these.  Domestic  comfort 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  money  earned,  as  it  does 
upon  the  manner  in  which  whatever  may  be  earned  is  spent.  A  large 
employer  of  labour  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  his  indilferent 
workmen  were  better  otf  with  their  1 8s.  per  week,  than  several  of  his 
best  hands  who  could  earn  30s.  One  reason  was,  that  many  of  these 
hands,  as  soon  as  they  had  earned  a  few  shillings,  w'ent  to  squander 
them  in  drink,  and  thus  wasted  time  and  money  together ;  whilst  the 
others,  in  order  to  secure  their  smaller  amount,  were  compelled  to 
labour  throughout  the  week,  and  thus  were  preserved  from  temptation ; 
another  was,  that  in  one  class  were  to  be  found  men  who  aimed  at 
promotin2  the  comfort  of  their  families,  whilst  in  the  other  many  could 
be  pointed  out  who  cared  for  ncthing  but  their  own  gratification,  and 
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All  this  is  most  lamentably  true  ;  years  of  experience  among 
working  men  and  the  poor  have  taught  us  this  long  since.  It 
is  the  poor  who  support  and  maintain  the  public-house  and 
gin-palace  ;  the  poorer  the  neighbourhood,  the  higher  price  the 
houses  fetch  in  the  market.  If  only  the  value  of  temperance 
could  bo  instiUed  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  poor,  one 
gigantic  stride  would  be  made  in  their  social  improvement,  and 
a  whole  train  of  advantages  would  follow.  One  great  result 
would  be,  that  in  times  of  depression  and  stagnation  in  trade, 
when  work  was  scarce,  and  wages  consequently  low,  the  money 
formerly  spent  in  beer  or  gin,  if  carefully  saved,  would  help 
them  along  till  brighter  times  dawne-^l  again  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  j/ence  spent  in  drink,  if  laid  on  one  .side,  soon  mounts 
up  to  a  fx>nsiderable  .sum  to  a  poor  man.  Tlius,  in  **  Something 
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enviaMe  notoriety  for  their  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  in  proportion  to  their  population.  One  of  these  has  800 
public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  a  population  of  less  than  70,000 — 
one  of  such  houses  to  twenty  families !  Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  wo  shall  become  a  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  educated  people, 
•whilst  we  furnish  such  astounding  facts  as  these  ? 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  money  paid  for  drink  itself  is  not 
all  the  cost  of  drinking  habits.  There  is  the  ti?ne  consumed  in  drink¬ 
ing.  ^lany  thus  waste  a  whole  day  in  a  week,  and  then  call  it  Saint 
Monday  !  52  days  in  the  year  !  Two  months*  wages  absolutely  lost ! 
A  practice  just  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  for  an  employer  of  labour  to 
burn  or  destroy  in  some  other  way  a  sixth  part  of  1  is  yearly  produc¬ 
tion.  Nay,  the  comparison  is,  in  one  sense,  unequal,  tor  that  employer 
might  be  able  to  spare  such  a  proportion  for  the  gratification  of  his 
folly,  without  abridging  his  domestic  comforts;  but  let  the  families  and 
homes  of  the  Saint  ^fondayites  prove  whether  they  can  continue  their 
practices,  and  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  ordinary  humanity  and 
intelligence.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  high 
wages  are  capable  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  working  men,  none 
will  ever  find  their  way  to  such  houses  as  these.  Domestic  comfort 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  money  earned,  as  it  does 
upon  the  manner  in  which  whatever  may  ho  earned  is  spent.  A  large 
employer  of  labour  Avas  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  his  indifferent 
•w'orkmcn  w^ere  better  off  with  their  1 8s.  per  week,  than  several  of  his 
best  hands  who  could  earn  30s.  One  reason  was,  that  many  of  these 
hands,  as  soon  as  they  had  earned  a  few  shillings,  went  to  squander 
them  in  drink,  and  thus  wastc‘d  time  and  money  together  ;  W’hilst  the 
others,  in  order  to  secure  their  smaller  amount,  were  compelled  to 
labour  throughout  the  week,  and  thus  were  preserved  from  temptation  ; 
another  was,  that  in  one  class  were  to  be  found  men  who  aimed  at 
promoting  the  comfort  of  their  families,  whilst  in  the  other  many  could 
be  pointed  out  who  cared  for  nothing  but  their  own  gratification,  and 
seemed  to  work  only  that  they  might  drink. 

All  this  is  most  lamentably  true  ;  years  of  experience  among 
working  men  and  the  poor  have  taught  us  this  long  since.  It 
is  the  poor  wdio  support  and  maintain  the  public-house  and 
gin-palace  ;  the  poorer  the  neighbourhood,  the  higher  price  the 
houses  fetch  in  the  market.  If  only  the  value  of  temperance 
could  be  instilled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  poor,  one 
gigantic  stride  w’ould  be  made  in  their  social  improvement,  and 
a  whole  train  of  advantages  w’ould  follow.  One  great  result 
would  be,  that  in  times  of  depression  and  stagnation  in  trade, 
w  hen  work  was  scarce,  and  w'ages  consequently  low,  the  money 
formerly  spent  in  beer  or  gin,  if  carefully  saved,  would  help 
them  along  till  brighter  times  daw  ned  again  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  pence  spent  in  drink,  if  laid  on  one  side,  soon  mounts 
up  to  a  considerable  sum  to  a  poor  man.  Thus,  in  **  Something 
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Homely:  a  Fireside  Chat/’  Eben  Williams  inquires  of  his 
fhopmate,  John  Smith,  how  he  is  able  to  save  money,  while  he, 
bn  the  contrary,  is  unable  to  do  so,  although  receiving  as  much 
Wages.  To  which  Smith  replies:  “  Well,  you  want  a  lesson  in 
saving.  Take  this  short  one  : — Ticopcnce  a  day  mved  is  £3  a 
year;  every  pot  of  beer  cosfs  twopence,  ^[aiiy’s  the  man  with¬ 
out  a  penny  or  a  home,  who  might  have  had  a  house  of  his 
1^  own,  and  money  in  the  bank,  but  for  too  mucli  beer.”  True ; 
put  most  men  who  drink  do  not  coniine  themselves  to  a  single 
)int  of  beer  a  day.  Smoking,  as  wo  said  above,  is  another  poor 
nan’s  luxury  the  household  tracts  condemn,  and  one  is  devoted 
o  an  account  of  ‘‘  How  Sam  Adams’s  Pipe  became  a  Pig.’*  An 
nveterate  smoker  was  Sam  Adams ;  never  so  happy  as  when 

Iaving  a  pipe  between  his  lips,  which  lie  had  on  every  possible 
ccasion,  for  which  habit  he  had  been  continuallv  ‘‘  badgered  ” 
y  his  friends  who  were  non-smokers,  and  as  frequently  advised 
i>  give  it  up,  and  spend  his  money  on  something  more  bciie- 
cial  and  useful.  But  Sam  would  argue  the  point,  although  he 
as  invariably  worsted.  One  memorable  day,  wherever  poor 
am  went,  friends  and  foes  alike  attacked  him  about  smoking : 
lie  pointed  out  how  detrimental  it  was  to  bodily  health  and 
ome  comforts ;  while  a  stranger,  into  whose  face  he  had  unin- 
Liitionally’  puffed  a  cloud  of  smoke,  said,  You  remind  me 
forcibly  of  what  Dr.  Abcrnethy  says,  ‘  The  fumes  of  tobacco 
‘possess  a  power  of  stupefying  all  the  senses  and  all  the 
‘  faculties  in  dull  obliviousness.’  ”  “  But  it  helps  to  clear  the 

phlegm  from  my  throat,”  said  Sam.  “  I  would  say,  as  Dr. 
‘  Abcrnethy  also  said,  after  receiving  a  guinea  from  a  chewer 
‘  of  tobacco,  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  cure  a  stomach  com¬ 
plaint,  ‘  Keep  your  spittle  in  your  mouth,  and  do  not  throw  it 
‘  on  my  carpets.’  ”  After  which  wife  and  child  alike  teased 
Ini  concerning  his  darling  pipe,  till  at  length  Sam  gave  it  up 
ntirely,  laid  by  the  money  he  would  otherwise  have  spent  in 
Tocuring  tobacco,  and  after  a  time  expended  it  in  purchasing 
pig ;  and  this  was  how  Sam  Adams’s  pipe  became  a  pig. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  speak  in  detail  concerning  the 
arious  household  tracts  now  lying  before  us ;  admirable  as  one 
U(1  all  of  them  are,  space  does  not  allow  us  to  speak  at  greater 
'  ngth.  We  might  even  advise  all  our  readers  to  purchase  them, 
ud  when  read,  distribute  them  to  those  whom  they  think  a  perusal 
light  benefit.  Among  many  which  are  equally  good,  we  may 
lention  as  deserving  especial  attention  those  on  ‘‘  The  Worth 
of  Fresh  Air,”  “The  tJso  of  Pure  Water,”  “The  Value  of 
Good  Food,”  “  The  Influence  of  Wholesome  Drink,”  “  The 
I'  Advantage  of  Warm  Clothing,”  and  “  The  Gain  of  a  Well- 
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“Trained  Mind/*  All  these  are  full  of  very  useful,  practical 
suggestions  and  golden  rules,  calculated  to  promote  the  comfoi  i,  || 
well-being,  and  happiness  of  all  who  adopt  and  practise  them.  1 1 
Neither  can  we  lay  down  our  pen  without  referring  for  a|* 
moment  or  two  to  the  one  entitled  “  Daughters  from  Home,*’  ini' 
which  the  dangers  and  temptations  to  which  young  girls  are 
exposed,  when  far  from  home  and  dwellers  in  a  great  city,  are  1 1 
Tery  clearly  and  truthfully  stated.  It  seems  so  natural  that  ?  | 
parents  should  desire  and  strive  to  obtain  what  they  consider '  | 
good  places  for  their  children,  places  a  step  removed  from  the  1 
drudgery  of  household  labour,  that  we  have  no  heart  to  blame  ■  -  ^ 
them ;  yet  herein  lies  one  of  the  causes  of  that  fearful  stain  i 
wliich  makes  the  social  life  of  our  great  cities  and  large  towns  | 
a  prolific  source  from  whence  are  derived  the  “  Poor  Anne’s/’ 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Girls,  young  and  pretty,  and  in  most 
instances  somewhat  thoughtless  (a  characteristic  of  youth),  are 
confined  in  close  workrooms  day  after  day,  and  far,  very  far , 
into  the  night,  sometimes  even  till  morning,  are  more  liable  to  J 
receive  the  insidious  offers  ever  waiting  to  be  dropped  into  the  1 
ear  by  the  tempters  trading  in  innocence  and  virtue.  Who  so  | 
likely  to  brood  over  the  temptation  which  seems  to  promise  so  ; 
much,  as  those  who,  wearied  with  the  incessant  “  stitch,  stitch,  j 
“  stitch,”  are  longing  for  a  lot  where  life  would  be  more  endur-  ^ 
able  if  work  were  less  monotonous,  and  work-hours  not  quite  so  ^ 
long.  The  temptation  is  brooded  over,  and  the  allurements  made 
more  enticing,  till,  in  such  numberless  instances,  the  first  step 
is  taken,  when  the  after  career  of  shame,  to  misery  and  prema*  ^ 
ture  death,  is  very  rapid, —  \ 
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AVhile  far  away,  among  English  dales. 
In  beautiful  country  places. 

Old  couples  whisper  in  beds  o’night, 
And  talk  of  the  absent  faces. 


The  following  impressive  instance  is  one  we  could  match  with 
many  similar,  so  fearfully  true  and  so  frequently  occurring 
that  the  heart  aches  while  the  memory  recalls  them.  A  voting 
woman,  desiring  to  rescue  her  sister  from  a  fashionable  house  of 
ill  repute,  had  enlisted  on  her  behalf  the  services  of  an  elderlv 
gentleman,  only  too  willing  to  give  his  aid  in  such  a  cause.  She 
says : — 


“  On  we  drove  ;  the  journey  seemed,  like  the  whole  affair,  a  dream, 
until  w’e  stopped  at  the  comer  of  Jermyn-street.  He  dismissed  the 
cab  there,  assisted  me  out,  and  then  told  me  gravely  to  wait  where  I 
was  till  his  return,  and  not  to  attempt  to  follow  him.  For  a  momeot 
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there  was  a  little  distrust  in  his  eye,  but  seeing  my  genuine  distress, 
he  said,  ‘  I  may  trust  you,  I  am  sure,  for  a  body  and  a  soul  are  alike 
in  peril ; '  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  left  me  alone.  It  was  now  the  hour 
for  evening  prayer.  The  bells  had  ceased ;  the  street  in  which  I  stood 
was  almost  deserted  and  silent.  A  gentleman  or  two,  who  had  turned 
out  for  an  evening  stroll,  passed  and  looked  at  me  curiously,  honouring 
me  with  that  sort  of  notice  to  which,  of  late,  I  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed?  Would  he  never  come,  I  thought,  as,  shrinking  into  myself, 
I  paced  a  few  yards  impatiently — Would  he  never  come  ?  I  ventured 
once  to  peep  round  the  corner ;  at  last  I  heard  a  step,  but  it  was  a 
very  slow  one,  and  I  saw'  a  girl,  pale,  emaciated,  and  bent,  standing 
close  by.  Her  hollow  cough,  wild  unsettled  eye,  loose  dress,  and  un¬ 
covered  head,  telling  her  tale,  as  gazing  on  me,  with  folded  arins,  within 
a  stone’s-throw  of  the  pavement  ou  wdiich  1  stood,  she  wdshed  me  a 
light  ‘  good  -even.*  I  shrank,  I  cowered,  for  she  drew  nearer,  and, 
seizing  me  by  the  arm,  she  pointed  to  the  street  which  my  protector 
had  just  entered,  and  said,  *  Are  you  going  there  ?  *  I  shook  my  head, 
and  tried  to  release  myself.  She  laughed  bitterly.  *  Ah  !  you  need 
not  look  so  scornful,’  she  said,  ‘  I  was  in  that  grand  house  once,  not  so 
many  years  ago  either.’ 

“  I  trembled  as  she  spoke.  ‘  0  Kate !  Kate !  will  you  ever  be  such 
a  one  as  this  ?  ’  I  thought. 

“  *  You  look  very  ill,*  I  said  humbly ;  for  I  felt,  after  all,  how 
small  was  the  distance  between  us,  not  in  outward  sin  indeed,  but  in 
heart  sin  and  evil.” 

“  ‘  I  am  ill — I  am  dying.  I  wdsh  to  die.  I  tried  to  hasten  it  last 
week,  but  they  found  me  out.* 

“  ‘  Oh,  don’t  talk  so,’  1  said,  *  death  is  so  awful.* 

“  *  Awful !  and  so  is  life — my  life,  at  least.  Ah,  you  may  look 
shocked,  but  you,  maybe,  will  come  to  this.* 

“  I  did  not  spurn  her  now ;  I  believe  I  took  her  thin  ghastly  hand 
and  pressed  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  ‘  I 
was  a  w’oman  once !  I  was  a  virtuous  woman  once  !  I  w’as,  I  was  in¬ 
deed  !  and  oh,  girl,  I  tell  you,  if  yet  your  virtue  be  safe,  better  is 
death  in  any  form — better  never  to  have  lived,  than  to  lead  the  living 
death  W'hich  has  been  mine  this  many  a  year,  and  1  not  thirty  yet.’ 
The  policeman’s  tread  round  the  corner — a  w’ell-kuow'n  tread  to  her, 
sent  her  back  to  her  old  attitude,  and  she  slunk  away  into  a  narrow 
entry.  I  never  before,  I  have  never  but  once  since,  seen  such  a  face 
of  woe  as  her’s. 

“  My  protector  returned,  ‘  I  was  too  late  :  your  sister  is  gone,*  ho 
said.  ‘  The  woman  refuses  to  give  any  information  respecting  her,  but 
that  she  has  chosen  her  own  path.  The  gentleman  under  whose  pro¬ 
tection  she  left  her  home,  is  a  fine  chance  for  her.  We  know  what 
that  means.*  Day  after  day  passed  on,  still  no  trace  of  Kate.  My 
father  was  told  gently  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  they  broke  his  heart ; 
te  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  never  spoke  again  but  in  a  few  dis¬ 
jointed  words.  Kate  was  lost  and  I  was  saved.  My  kind  protectr  r 
never  cast  me  off.  After  a  long  probation,  during  which  I  endured 
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much  priratioD,  he  obtained  for  me  my  present  situation.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  with  all  my  desires  to  reform,  that  anything  short  of 
God’s  grace  would  have  kept  me  from  relapse.  Indeed,  for  long  after 
Kate’s  flight  I  was  so  wretched,  so  reckless,  that  although  full  of  horror 
at  her  fate,  I  began  to  think  my  ow  n  inevitable.  But  a  voice,  not  of 
earth,  came  in  time  to  call  me  back  when  on  the  brink  of  despair,  and 
whispered  the  faithful  saying,  *  That  Jesus  died  for  the  chief  of 
sinners.’ 

Seven  years  ago,  as  I  was  passing,  one  dark  winter’s  night,  througl 
Oxford-street,  some  one,  who  1  had  been  conscious  had  followed  me 
for  some  distance,  just  as  I  reached  my  door  pulled  me  by  the  dress 
and  called  me  by  name.  I  turned  round,  and  a  woman,  oh  !  so  like 
that  wretched  being  I  had  seen  seven  years  before,  asked  if  I  remem* 
bered  her.  ‘  Can  it  be  I  Can  it  be  Kate  ?  ’  I  cried.  So  glad  to  have 
found  her,  that  how  I  found  her  was  for  the  moment  forgotten,  *llush,’ 
she  said,  hoarsely,  ‘  1  must  not  be  seen  with  you.  You  have  a  character, 

I  suppose  ?’  ■ 

“  ‘  Oh,  Kate,  is  it  come  to  this  ?’  I  cried  ;  *  but  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope.* 

*  No,’  she  said,  ‘ not  for  me;  don’t  talk  of  hope,  I  cannot  bear  it. 

1  have  followed  you  to  your  door,  for  I  have  prayed  and  longed  to  see 
your  face  once  again,  but  it  will  be  for  the  last  time.  Think  of  me  as 
dead  ;  1  only  come  to  say  one  thing.  I  am  a  lost  woman  ;  but  once,  H 
and  that  after  1  had  fallen,  I  might  have  been  saved  from  this,  per*B 
haps,  had  some  one  come  forward  to  liclp  me.  So,  sister,  if  in  your  11 
street  walks  you  see  some  j)Oor  sorrowful  creature  whom  the  world  is 
ready  to  cast  off,  not  so  bad  as  I — oh,  no,  for  such  as  me  it  is  too  latch 
— will  you,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  her  w’hom  you  once  loved,  tliep 
child  of  your  mother  in  heaven,  speak  gently  to  them,  and  try  to  win 
them  back;  or  (‘arlicr  still,  when  they  arc  only  beginning  to  do  wrong, 
warn  them  and  toil  them  my  tale,  if  you  will,  the  talc  of  a  lost 
woman.’  1  would  have  detained  her,  but  she  wms  gone  in  a  moment, 
and  1  never  saw’  her  more.  I  still  look  out  for  her  daily  in  the  streets, 
hoping  even  against  hope  to  sec  her  once  again,  but  my  heart  is  often 
sick.  I  have  told  her  case  to  several  of  the  missionaries  in  the  city, 
and  begged  them  to  seek  her  out,  and  when  they  have  found  her  to 
carry  me  to  her,  bo  it  in  garret,  workhouse,  or  cellar ;  but  I  have 
never  had  a  trace  of  her  sinccjthat  night,  and  I  fear  I  never  shall.” 


No  overdrawn  picture  this^  startling  and  fearful  as  it  is.  The 
“  sorrows  of  the  streets  arc  too  incessant  and  continuous  for 
so  simple  an  illustration  of  them  to  he  doubted.  The  first  step 
taken,  the  inevitable  end  is  speedily  reached :  and  what  an 
end! 

It  is  yonder,  beneath  the  gas, 

'1  he  sin,  the  paint,  and  ino  patches ; 

Or  ill  yonder  house,  where  a  woman  dies 
Id  a  eUeruu  of  drunken  catches. 
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We  trust  these  ‘‘Household  Tracts will  be  more  widely 
circulated  than  they  have  ever  yet  been,  although,  from  the 
publishers*  announcement,  they  have  already  been  very  exten¬ 
sively  so.  They  are  plain,  homely,  and  chatty,  conveying  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  few  pages,  and  yet  are  never 
wearisome  or  dull;  on  the  contrary  are  frequently  a  reali¬ 
sation  of  the  poet’s  epigram,  viz.,  “  Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit.**  ^ 

Similar  in  purpose  and  intention  to  the  “  Household  Tracts  ” 
are  “  Household  Proverbs,*’*  written,  as  the  author  informs  us, 
with  the  hope  that  they  “may  in  some  measure  supply  a  want 
“  which  has  often  been  felt,  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
“  short,  simple  stories  likely  to  interest  the  working  classes — 
“  stories  which,  taken  from  examples  drawn  from  life,  should 
“  show  the  advantages  sure  to  arise  from  acquiring  habits  of 
“  providence  and  forethought,  and  from  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
“  pioty,  industry,  and  cheerful  self-reliance.”  The  object  is  com¬ 
mendable  enough,  and  the  idea,  a  very  happy  one,  of  taking 
proverbs  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all,  and  beating  and  expand¬ 
ing  them  out  into  tales  and  stories  both  readable  and  amusing. 
The  proverbs  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  many  constantly  repeated  by  individuals  of  all 
classes,  and  well  calculated  to  strike  the  attention  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  especially  designed.  The  wisdom  condensed 
into  a  proverb  is  but  too  frequently  undiscovered  by  many  who 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  repeating  it,  and  a  sliort  tale,  unfold¬ 
ing  all  its  useful  and  practical  suggestions,  is  as  pleasant  a 
method  as  can  be  adopted  of  revealing  the  ample  WTalth  con¬ 
tained  in  so  brief  a  sentence.  The  sins,  follies,  miseries,  and 
indeed  the  lives,  of  many  men  may  be  recited  in  the  words  of 
a  proverb.  We  count  our  life  “  as  a  tale  that  is  told,”  and  its 
moral  may  be  conveniently  wrapped  up  in  a  simple  proverb. 
If  the  classes  for  wffiich  these  tracts  are  intended  act  upon  the 
suggestions  they  illustrate,  many  a  home  wdiich  is  now  dismal 
may  be  rendered  bright  and  cheerful ;  many  homes  in  which 
the  pangs  of  hunger  are  felt  may  become  homes  of  plenty ; 
and  many  homes  in  wdiich  tones  of  discord  are  perpetually 
arising  may  become,  instead,  homos  of  happiness  and  peace. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  class  so  thoughtless  and  improvident  as  our 
working  population.  Careless  and  regardless  of  the  wants  of  tho 
morrow,  they  lavish  their  hard-earned  money  to  procure  tho 
^rratifications  of  the  moment,  and  exj^end  on  needless  "whims 
and  fancies  the  pence  and  shillings  which,  if  laid  on  one  side 
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and  carefully  preserved,  would  go  far  to  keep  distress  from  their  1 
doors  in  days  of  sickness.  Apparently  liaving  no  very  keen 
perception  of  the  value  of  pence  in  helping  to  make  shillings,  ^ 
or  of  shillings  in  aiding  to  make  pounds,  they  scatter  their  J 
halfpennies  and  pennies  to  the  right  and  left,  so  that  by  Satur-  t  | 
day,  and  more  frequently  before,  they  have  not  one  single  coin  ; 
left,  and  in  lieu  ot‘  a  dinner  have  to  indulge  in  a  fast,  or  at  ,  i 

best  the  apron-string  tied  tighter  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  | 

To  men  so  improvident,  a  tale  under  the  title  of  “  Take  i 

“Care  of  the  l*ence  and  the  Pounds  will  take  care  of  ] 

“Themselves’^  is  likely  to  be  of  real  service;  and  this  is  the  J 
pithy  title  of  one  of  the  tracts  now  lying  before  us,  in  which  a  1 
neighbourly  call  is  made  by  one  working  man’s  wife  upon  the  ] 
wife  of  another,  and  in  course  of  the  gossip  which  ensues  Mrs.  ] 
Jones  complains  that  “  these  are  cruel,  hard  times  to  get  along 
“  in.  I  am  driven  almost  to  death.  For  my  part,  I  can  never  ^ 
“  make  out  how  you  manage  to  look  so  smirk  and  comfortable, 

“  Mrs.  Robarts;  you  are  a  wonder  to  me,  that  you  are.”  Where-  | 
upon  Mrs.  Robarts  informs  her  how,  by  simply  refraining  from 
expending  her  money  upon  unnecessary  articles,  and  by  care-  /, 
fully  abstaining  from  all  needless  waste,  she  is  able  to  look  so  | 
“smirk  and  comfortable;”  and  furthermore,  “how  soon  a  few 


“  pence,  spent  haphazard,  mounts  up  to  a  large  sum.”  All  this  1 
Mrs.  Robarts  is  sufhcicntly  wise  to  enforce  by  illustrative  anec-  f 
dote  and  story,  but  eventually  leaves  without  converting  Mrs.  I 
Jones  to  her  own  provident  habits.  Alter  several  weeks  had  ! 
passed  away,  Mrs.  Jones’s  husband  met  with  an  accident,  and 
broke  his  leg.  “  She  was  glad  enough  of  help  now.  Her  hus- 
“  band  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  making  such  excellent 
“  wages  that  she  had  never  known  want  before.  Rut  now, 

“  alas !  there  were  cloudy  days  ahead.  It  had  been  ‘  freely 
“  come,  freely  spend ;’  and  so,  now  that  the  money  was  wanted, 

“  there  was  no  pleasant  little  sum  in  reserve  to  be  coming  in  to 
“fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  the  cessation  of  Jones’s  work.  0 
“  how  Mrs.  .Jones  wished  now  that  she  had  been  wise  in  time 
“  and  followed  Mrs.  Robarts’s  plan.  Dear,  dear !  as  she  sat  by 
“  her  husband’s  bedside  and  thought  how  many  mouths  there 
“  were  to  feed,  and  how  long  it  might  be  before  Jones  could 
“  help  to  feed  them.  The  poor  w^oman  sorrowfully  recalled  her 
“  neighbour’s  words,  and  added  up  to  herself  the  sums  which 
“  had  been  foolishly  wasted,  and  which,  had  they  only  been  put 
“out  to  account,  might  now  have  been  coming  home  with  iu- 
“  terest.  ‘  If  only  I  get  over  this  trouble,’  thought  Mrs.  Jones 
“  to  herself,  ‘  if  only  I  get  straight  again,  I  will  do  quite  dif- 
“  ferent,  that  1  will.’  ”  And  the  poor  creature  never  forgot 
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her  resolutions,  but  when  Jones  was  able  to  work  again,  she  set 
to  with  a  will  to  practise  that  carefulness  and  frugality  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  working  men  and  their  wives  who  are 
too  prone  to  think  that  health  and  strength  wdll  last  for  ever, 
and  never  give  heed  to  the  time  when  accident  or  sickness  may 
invade  their  homes  and  render  powerless  the  hands  accustomed 
to  labour.  It  is  in  this  homely  manner  these  tracts  are  written  ; 
no  attempt  is  made  at  any  great  degree  of  literary  skill ;  the 
writer’s  object  is  to  set  forth,  in  as  plain  and  forcible  language 
aj  possible,  how  tho  poor  may  be  benefited  by  their  own  exer¬ 
tions  without  stooping  to  receive  charity  from  the  hands  of 
others ;  and  how  it  is  their  duty  to  do  this,  and  by  example  and 
precept,  inculcate  the  same  lessons  and  virtues  into  the  minds  of 
their  children,  so  that  the  homes  of  tho  poor  may  be  rendered 
more  comfortable  and  healthy,  and  their  lives  more  happy  and 
endurable.  Many  of  these  “  Household  Proverbs”  are  really 
valuable,  containing  matter  it  would  be  well  that  many  per¬ 
sons  besides  the  poor  should  read  and  ponder.  We  have  no 
space  to  epitomise  any ;  but  some  of  the  titles  are  so  suggestive, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a  few.  “  A  Man  is 
what  a  Woman  makes  him.”  “  He  that  goes  a  Borrowing  goes  a 
“  Sorrowing.”  He  that  serves  God  serves  a  Good  Master.” 
“  Ill  Weeds  grow  Apace ;  or,  more  springs  up  in  the  Garden  than 
“the  Gardener  ever  sowed.”  “  More  are  Drowned  in  Beer  than 
“in  Water.”  “Pay  as  you  Go,  and  keep  from  Small  Scores.” 
“  There  is  no  Mirth  Good  but  with  God,”  and  numberless  other 
pithy  proverbs  are  made  the  starting-point  for  a  tale  full  of 
interest  and  wise  counsel.  We  trust  that  maxims  such  as  these 
will  take  root  in  many  minds,  and  in  time  bear  flowerage  and 
fruit.  If  acted  upon,  they  cannot  fail  in  resulting  in  good,  and 
good  which  docs  not  die  with  one  generation,  but  lasts  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 
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III. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  MOSSES. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOWI.EDGE  IN  REGARD  TO  MOSSES. 

rpiIE  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  study  of  natural  history 
A  is  that  “  Solomon  6])ake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  which  is 
“  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which  springeth  out  of  the  wall,^’* 
and .  there  are  few  botanists  who  have  not  wished  that  his 
works  had  been  preserved.  Much  has  been  written  in  regard 
to  the  question,  What  plant  is  intended  by  hyssop  ?  ’’  which 
has  encumbered  it  with  learning,  and  has  not  answered  it.  For 
our  own  purpose,  it  suflices  to  mention  the  conjecture  that  in 
this  instance  hyssop  signifies  moss.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Hard 
Tests,  thus  renders  the  passage  : — “  Out  of  that  divine  illumi- 
“  nation,  which  was  given  to  him  from  above,  he  discoursed  of 
“  all  plants,  from  tlie  tallest  cedar  to  the  very  hyssop,  or  moss, 
“  that  grows  upon  tlie  wall.’*  And  Hasselquist  even  believes 
that  the  moss  —  called  by  him  Bryum  a'gypti,  by  Smith, 
(lymnoctomum  salonioneum,  by  modern  botanists,  Physcomi- 
triuin  ericetorum,  narrow-leaved  bladder  moss,  the  smallest 
found  ill  Syria — was  the  true  hyssop  of  Solomon,  the  antithesis 
to  the  cedar  tliat  is  in  Lebanon. 

The  ideas  of  (ireek  and  Roman  naturalists  upon  the  subject 
of  moss  were  rather  vague.  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  wrote  a  Ifistorf/  of  Plants,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
those  which  lack  visible  flower,  calling  them  Epimetrion  ;  he 
also  notices  Jlypnon,  a  kind  of  moss  growing  on  trees.  Hios- 
corides,  a.i>.  fiO,  had  not  advanced  much  farther.  He  called 
by  the  general  name  PJiuUittis,  plants  without  visible  flower  or 
seed,  and  iiududcd  under  the  name  Bryon -bryum,  tree-mosses 
or  lichens.  The  next  writer  on  natural  history  is  Pliny  the 
younger;  and  the  advance  made  by  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
mosses  was  gr(‘at.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  singled 
out  one  moss  from  among  the  crowd  and  given  it  a  name.  The 
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moss  is  the  Polytrichum,  which,  from  its  golden-haired  caljptra, 
he  called  Maiden  hair,  or  Venus'  hair  ;  and  I  cannot  but  quote 
the  singular  poem  in  which  Cowley  not  only  refers  to  his 
description,  but  extols  the  virtues  of 

MAIDEN  HAIR.* 

I,  REING  the  chief  of  all  the  hairy  state, 

Me  they  have  chosen  for  their  advocate 
To  speak  on  their  behalf.  Now  we,  you  know, 

Among  the  other  plants  make  no  small  show. 

And  fern,  too,  far  and  near,  which  does  preside 
O’er  the  wild  fields,  is  to  our  kind  allied. 

Some  hairy  comets  (!)  also  hence  derive. 

And  marriages  of  stars  with  plants  contrive : 

But  we  such  kindred  do  not  care  to  own ; 

Rather  than  rude  relations,  we’ll  have  none. 

My  hair  of  parentage  far  better  came  ; 

’Tis  not  for  nought  it  has  Love’s  gentle  name. 

Beauty  herself  my  debtor  is,  she  knows, 

And  of  my  threads  Love  does  his  nets  compose. 

Their  thanks  to  me  the  beauteous  women  pay 
For  wanton  curls,  and  shady  locks  that  play 
Upon  their  shoulders.  Friend!  whoe’er  thou  art, 

(If  thou’rt  in  love),  to  me  perform  thy  part. 

Keep  thy  hair  llorid,  and  let  dangling  toils 
Around  thy  head  make  ladies’  hearts  thy  spoils. 

For  when  your  head  is  bald,  or  hair  grows  thin. 

In  vain  vou  boast  of  treasures  lodg’d  within. 

The  women  won’t  believe  you,  nor  will  prize 
Such  wealth ;  all  lovers  ought  to  please  the  eyes. 

So  I  to  V  enus  my  assistance  lend 

(I’m  pleased  to  be  my  heavenly  namesake’s  friend), 

Tho’  I  am  modest,  and  content  to  go 
In  simple  w  eeds,  that  make  no  gaudy  show ; 

For  I  am  cloth’d  as  when  I  first  w  as  born. 

No  painted  llow’rs  my  rural  head  adorn  : 

But  above  all  I’m  sober,  I  ne’er  drink 

Sweet  streams,  nor  docs  my  thirst  make  rivers  sink. 

When  Jove  to  plants  begins  on  bcalth  in  showers. 

And  from  the  sky  large  bowls  of  water  pours. 

You  see  the  herbs  jjuatf  all  the  liquor  up 
When  they  ought  only  modestly  to  sup. 

You’d  think  the  German  drunkards,  near  the  Rhine, 

Were  keeping  holiday  w  ith  them  in  wine  ; 

Meanwhile  I  blush,  shake  from  my  trembling  leaves 
The  drops,  and  Jove  my  thanks  in  drought  receives. 


*  “  The  name  it  bears,  because  it  tinges  the  hair,  and  is  to  this  purpose 
boiled  in  wine  witli  parsicy-sced  and  plenty  of  oil,  w  hicii  renders  the  hair 
thick  and  curling,  and  keeps  it  from  falling.  ’Tis  always  green,  but  never 
flowers.  It  delights  in  dry  jdaccs,  and  is  green  in  summer,  but  withers 
not  in  winter.” — Pliny,  “  Gf  Plants,”  Book  L  “The  Plant  Council,*’ 
Book  1 1. 
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But  I  no  topers  envy  ;  for  my  mien 
Is  always  gay,  and  my  complexion  green ; 

Winter  itself  does  not  exhaust  the  juice 

That  makes  me  look  so  verdant  and  so  spruce. 

•  •  •  • 

For  this  I  might  deserve,  above  the  air, 

An  higher  place  than  Berenioe’s  hair  ; 

But  if  into  the  sea  the  stars  turn  round, 

Bather  than  heaven  itself  I’d  choose  dry  ground. 


The  dedication  of  “  Venus’  hair  ”  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  Virgin. 

The  Botanicon  of  Dorstenius  (Frankfort,  1540)  only  gives  us 
a  cut  of  something  which  he  calls  'llruon,  Usnea,  Muscus 
arboris,  Moss,  muss.,  which  may  be  either  a  moss  or  a  lichen. 
He  also  mentions  Fulmonaria. 

We  come  now  to  a  quaint  dialogue  on  botany  by  Carolo 
Figulo,  published  at  Cologne,  1540,  and  dedicated  to  “  Christi- 
“  aiiissimo,  Orthodosotato,  Jteverendissimo,  lllustrissima  quo 
“  principi  ac  domino,  1).  Hei’nianno,  Archiepiscopo  Colonieiisi.^^ 
The  dialogue  is  between  Figulo  and  Zyttardus,  a  learned  boy, 
who,  having  cast  off  childish  amusements,  comes  to  Figulo  to  be 
informed  how  best  he  may  pass  his  time  ;  whereupon  Figulo 
advises  him  to  study  botany.  In  the  course  of  their  conver¬ 
sation,  Figulo  says  that  herbs  are  classed  according  to  their  place 
of  growth,  difference  of  quality,  temperature,  and  time  of 
flowering,  lie  remarks :  “In  plants,  also,  we  see  the  sign  of 
“  future  resurrection,  for  they  die,  and  after  many  days  revive 
“again.  Nevertheless,  for  that  certain  plants  lack  flower  and 
“  seed,  we  see  that  they  could  not  preserve  or  propagate  them- 
“  selves  without  the  llivine  aid.”  Zyttardus  inquires,  “  But 
“  really,  are  there  plants  which  want  flower  and  seed  ‘r'  ”  Fijulo 
— “Many.  Have  you  never  read  what  Hioscorides  says  of 
“  phyllitide?  ”...  Figulo — “  Whence,  then,  do  you  suppose 
“  that  these  plants  are  propagated  ?  ”  Zyttardus — “  Whence  ? 
“  Unless  from  Christ  himself,  the  great  God.” — “Ho 
“  is  not  only  the  author  of  our  salvation,  but  the  conservator 
“  and  propagator  of  plants  .  .  .  the  origin  of  all  things.” 
After  the  fashion  of  that  day,  which  made  the  learner  always 
ask  the  most  foolish  questions  (perhaps  because  the  teacher  had 
an  inward  consciousness  that  itc  did  not  know  much  about  it, 
and  so  required  the  contrast  with  extreme  ignorance),  Zyttardus 
inquires  whether  the  husbandmen  and  gardeners  are  not  the 
authors  of  plants,  for  they  till,  sow,  reap,  and  water  the  ground 
diligently.  He  also  dreads  the  conflagratiou  which  w’ould  take 
place  if  all  the  plants  in  the  world  w'ere  to  catch  fire ;  on  which 
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Figulo  reminds  him  that  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  impossible, 
land  and  water  being  mingled  together  in  equal  proportions. 

To  a  member  of  a  great  Italian  house,  Fabio  Colonna,  we 
owe  the  first  advance  made  towards  true  botanical  science,  for 
he  named  the  separate  parts  of  a  flower,  and  his  division  and 
nomenclature  are  those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In  his 
Jlistorj/  of  Flantfi,  published  at  Naples,  1592,  he  enumerates 
‘‘  capillary  plants  ’’  (mosses)  among  those  wdiich  luck  flower  or 
seed. 

Five  years  afterwards  our  English  plants  w^ere  to  be  sought 
out  by  John  Gerarde,  whose  Herb(fll,  first  published  in  1597, 
contains  woodcuts  of  all  then  known,  executed  wnth  a  delicacy 
and  accuracy  w^hich  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  while  his  de¬ 
scriptions,  innocent  of  all  scientific  terms,  could  not  be  equalled 
in  graphic  power,  or  in  love  for  the  things  of  which  he  writes. 
What  greater  delight,’’  he  says,  is  there,  than  to  behold  the 
earth  apparelled  with  plants  as  with  a  robe  of  embroidered 
“  work,  set  with  orient  pearls,  and  garnished  with  great  diver- 
‘‘  sity  of  rare  and  costly  jewels  ?  .  .  .  But  these  delights  are 
in  the  outward  senses  ;  the  principal  delight  is  in  the  mind, 
‘‘  singularly  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  these  visible  things, 
**  setting  forth  to  us  the  invincible  wisdom  and  admirable  work- 
‘‘  manship  of  Almighty  God.  The  delight  is  great,  but  the  use 
“  greater,  and  joined  often  with  necessity.  .  .  .  The  example 
“  of  Solomon  is  before  the  rest,  and  greater,  whose  wisdom  and 
"  knowledge  was  such  that  he  was  able  to  set  out  the  nature  of 
“  all  plants,  from  the  highest  cedar  to  the  lowest  moss.” 

Gerardo  gives  no  classirication  of  ])lants  except  by  their 
growth.  The  ferns  are  in  the  middle  of  the  thick  folio,  and  are 
drawn  with  w^onderful  correctness.  Chapters  150  to  102  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  mosses,  of  which  he  savs  : — 
“  There  bo  divers  kinds  of  mosses,  and  those  differing  for  the 
“  most  part  in  their  native  places  ;  some  grow  and  are  fastened 
‘‘  to  trees,  others  spring  from  the  superficial  or  uppermost  part 
“  of  the  earth ;  there  bo  others,  also,  that  grow  in  the  sea.” 

Chapter  150  is  “  Of  Moss  of  Trees,”  which  we  now  call 
lichen.  lie  says  it  varies  “in  temperature  according  to  the 
“  nature  and  faculty  of  that  tree  on  which  it  groweth,  and  espe- 
“  cially  of  his  bark.”  jMoss  of  trees  is  “  fit  to  be  used  in  compo- 
“  sitions  which  serve  for  sweet  perfumes,  and  that  take  away 
“  wearisomeness,  for  which  things  that  is  best  of  all  which  is 
“  most  sweet  of  smell.” 

Chapter  157,  “  Of  Ground  Moss  ”  : — “  There  groweth^also 
“  on  the  superficial  or  uppermost  part  of  the  earth  divers  mosses, 
**  as  also  upon  rocks  and  strong  places,  and  marish  grounds, 
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**  differing  in  form  not  a  little/’  Among  the  twelve  species 
which  he  figures,  we  find  five  true  mosses,  three  lichens,  three 
club-mosses,  one  mildew.  The  true  mosses  are — 1,  Muscus 
terrestris  vulgaris,  perhaps  ITypnuni  triquetrum.  The  common 

“  moss  groweth  upon  the  earth,  and  tlic  bottom  of  old  and 
“  ancient  trees,  but  especially  upon  such  as  grow  in  shadowy 
w^oods,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  shadowy  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  such  like  places ;  it  is  very  w'ell  known  by  the  softness 
“  and  length  thereof,  being  a  moss  most  common,  and  therefore 
‘‘ncedeth  not  any  further  description.’'’ 

This  “common  moss”  is  the  w'orst  drawn  of  all,  and  most 
difficult  to  identify — an  instance  of  how  “  common  things  ” 
revenge  themselves  upon  us  when  we  neglect  them. 

2.  5luscus  terrestris  scoparius — Polytrichum — Besom  moss,* 
“which  seldom  or  never  is  found  but  in  bogs  andmarish  places, 
“  yet  sometimes  have  I  found  it  in  shadowy  dry  ditches,  where 
“  the  sun  never  showeth  his  face  ;  it  groweth  up  half  a  cubit 
“  high,  every  particular  leaf  consisting  of  an  innumerable  sort 
“  of  hairy  threads  set  upon  a  middle  rib,  of  a  shining  black 
“  colour,  like  that  of  English  maiden  hair,  or  the  Capillaire 
“  moss  adicatum  aureum,  whereof  it  is  a  kind.” 

d.  Muscus  capillaris,  sivo  adiautum  aureum  —  Goldilocks, 
or  golden  maiden  hair  moss  (the  Polytrichum  of  which  we 
have  before  found  tluit  Pliny  and  Cowley  speak).  “  This  kind 
“  of  moss,  called  Muscus  capillaris,  is  seldom  found  but  upon 
“  bogs  and  moorish  places,  and  also  in  some  shadowy  dry 
“  ditches  where  the  sun  doth  not  come.  I  found  it  in  great 
“  abundance  in  a  shadowy  ditch  upon  tho  left  hand,  near  unto 
“  a  gate  that  leadeth  from  llampstead-heath  toward  Highgate, 
“  which  place  I  have  showed  unto  divers  expert  chirurgeons  of 
“  London,  in  our  wandering  abroad  for  our  further  knowledge 
“  in  simples.  This  kind  of  moss,  tho  stalks  whereof  are  not 
“  above  one  handful  high,  covered  with  short  hairs  standing 
“  very  thick  together,  of  an  obscure  yellow  green  colour,  out  of 
“  which  stalks  spring  up  sometimes  very  fine  naked  stems, 
“  somewhat  black,  upon  the  tops  of  w  hich  hang,  as  it  w  ere,  little 
“  grains,  like  wheat  corns.  The  roots  are  very  slender,  and 
“  marvellous  fine.  Of  this  there  is  also  another  kind,  alto- 
“  gether  lesser  and  lowxr.  This  kind  of  moss  (Muscus  capillaris 
“minor,  Little  Goldilocks)  groweth  in  moist  places  also,  com- 
“  monly  in  old  mossy  and  rotten  trees,  likewise  upon  rocks,  and 
“  oftentimes  in  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  stone  walls.” 


•  Polytrichum  yurcafolium,  still  used  to  make  “  besoms  “  in  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  England. 
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5.  Muscus  filicinus,  Moss  fera  {Ilypnurn).  **  There  is  like- 
wise  found  in  the  shadowy  places  of  high  mountains,  and  at  the 
''  foot  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  a  certain  kind  of  moss  in  face  and 
‘‘  show  not  unlike  to  that  kind  of  oak  fern  called  Dryopteris. 
It  creepeth  upon  the  ground,  having  divers  long  branches, 
consisting  of  many  small  leaves,  every  particular  leaf  made 
up  of  sundry  little  leaves,  set  upon  a  middle  rib,  one  opposite 
**  to  another.” 

,  Gerarde  likewise  includes  under  mosses^  as  distinguished  from 
the  true  mosses,  liverworts,  seaweeds,  corals,  and  a  certain 
matter  wrought  together  of  the  foam  or  froth  of  the  sea,  which 
“  we  call  sponges,  after  the  Latin  name,  which  may  very  fitly 
be  inserted  among  the  sea  mosses,  whereof  to  write  at  largo 
would  greatly  increase  our  volume.” 

lie  tells  us  that  Serapis  saith  that  the  wine  in  which  moss 
•  ‘‘  hath  been  steeped  certain  days,  bringeth  sound  sleep,”  &c. 

They  flourish  especially  in  the  summer  montlis,”  he  adds, 
«  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  our  modern  experience  of  mosses. 
Goldilocks  and  wolfs’-claws  (club-moss),  we  are  informed,  arc 
dry  and  temperate  in  heat  and  cold.  The  Arabian  physicians 
“  do  put  moss  among  their  cordial  medicines.  Moss  made  into 
powder  is  good  to  staunch  the  bleeding  of  green  and  fresh 
wounds,  and  is  a  great  help  unto  the  curing  of  the  same.”  The 
names  of  mosses  are  summed  up  by  a  dissertation  on  the  Poly¬ 
trichum,  whose  attractiveness  is  shown  by  its  being  the  first  to 
receive  not  only  a  scientific,  but  a  popular  name  throughout 
northern  Europe,  the  land  of  the  “  golden-haired  maidens,” 
after  whom  it  was  called.  Goldilocks  is  called  in  high  Dutch 
“Widertodt,  Golden  Widertodt,  Jung  Frauen  har ;  in  low 
“  Dutch,  Gulden  Widerdoot.  Fuchsius  nameth  it  Polytrichon, 
“  and  thought  it  to  be  Polytrichon  apuleij,  or  Apuleius.  llis 
“maiden  hair  is  nothing  else  but  Dioscorides  trichomaues, 
“  called  English  maiden  hair,  and  for  that  cause  we  had  rather 
“  it  should  be  termed  Muscus  capillaris,  or  hair  moss ;  this  is 
“  called  in  English  Goldilocks  polytrichon.  I  would  rather  call 
“  it  goldilocks,  leaving  out  poly  trichon ;  it  might  also  be 
“  termed  Golden  moss,  or  Hairy  moss.” 

Gerarde’s  Herball  was  very  much  enlarged  and  amended  by 
Thomas  Johnson,  citizen  and  apothecary  of  London,  1633.  To 
the  mosses  of  the  first  edition  Johnson  adds  “  Muscus  parous 
“  stellaris.”  Bryum  roseum  ?  “  Upon  divers  heathy  places  in 

“  the  month  of  May  is  to  be  found  growing  a  little  short  moss, 
“  not  much  in  shape  different  from  the  first  described,  but  much 
“  less,  and  parted  at  the  top  into  star-fashioned  heads.”  Lobel 
calls  this  “  Muscus  in  erecitis  provenieus.” 
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Common  ground  moss  is  figured  as  a  sphagnum.*' 

In  1619  appeared  A  New  Herbal ;  or.  History  of  Plants^ 
**  wherein  is  contained  the  whole  discourse  and  perfect  descrip- 
‘‘  tion  of  all  sorts  of  herbs  and  plants ;  their  divers  and  sundry 
“  kinds,  their  names,  nature,  operations,  and  virtues,  and  that 
“  not  only  of  those  which  are  here  growing  in  this  our  country 
“  of  England,  but  of  all  others  also  of  foreign  realms,  commonly 
“  used  in  physick.  First  set  forth  in  the  Dutch  or  Almaigne 
'‘*tongue,  by  that  learned  Doctor  Rembert  Dodoeus,  Physician 
to  the  Emperor,  and  now  first  translated  out  of  French  into 
'‘English,  by  Henry  Eyte,  Esquire." 

Chapter  71  of  this  work  of  great  promises  treats  of  moss;  but 
Gerarde,  in  his  humility  and  love,  had  learnt  far  more  about  them. 
It  only  mentions  eight  kinds,  two  of  which  are  mosses  rightly 
so  called,  and  these  are  both  our  old  friend  the  Polytrichum. 
“  The  fourth  kind,"  it  says,  "  called  Ros  solis,  hath  reddish 
"  leaves,  somewhat  round,  hollow,  rough,  with  long  stems, 
“  almost  fashioned  like  little  spoons,  amongst  the  which  cometh 
"  up  a  short  stalk,  crooked  at  the  top,  and  carrying  little  white 
“  flowers.  This  herb  is  of  a  very  strange  nature  and  marvellous, 
"  for  although  that  the  sun  do  shine  not,  and  a  long  time  thereon, 
"  yet  you  shall  find  it  always  moist  and  bedewed,  and  the  small 
“  hairs  thereof  always  full  of  little  drops  of  water;  and  the  hotter 
“  the  sun  shineth  upon  this  herb,  so  much  the  moistier  {sic)  it 
"  is,  and  the  more  bedewed;  and  for  that  cause  it  was  called  Ros 
"  solis  in  Latino,  which  is  to  say,  in  English,  the  dcwe  of  the 
"  sun,  or  sundewe." 

AVe  have  learnt  that  “sundew"  is  not  a  moss ;  but  we  could 
not  go  beyond  the  accuraey  of  this  description  of  it.  A  little 
boy  told  the  writer  one  day  that  he  knew  where  “  sunshine 
“moss"  was  to  be  found.  It  was  this  very  “sundew." 
I'erliaps  we  individually,  in  childhood,  make  the  same  mistakes 
as  Science  does  in  her  childhood. 

In  the  strange  mcdlev  of  fact  and  fancy  which  Bacon  called 
Sylva  sylcarum^  he  writes  as  follows  concerning  moss.  Centurv 
vi.,  — “  Experiments  in  Consort,  touching  the  Rudiments  of 

“  Plants,  and  of  the  Excrescences  of  Plants,  or  super-plants. 

“  The  8crij)ture  saith  that  Solomon  wrote  a  natural  history’, 
“  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus  to  the  moss  growing  upon  the  wall, 
“  for  so  the  best  translations  have  it.  And  it  is  true  (?)  that 
“  moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mould 
“  of  earth  or  bark. 

“  Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses,  tiled  or 
“  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of  walls.  And  that  moss  is  of  a 
“  ligh^srme  and  pleasant  green.  The  growing  upon  slopes  is 
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**  caused,  for  that  moss,  as  on  the  one  side  it  cometh  of  moisture 
and  water,  so  on  the  other  side  the  water  must  but  slide,  and 
“  not  stand  or  pool.  And  the  growing  upon  tiles  or  walls,  &c., 
“  is  caused,  for  that  those  dried  earths  having  not  moisture  suffi- 
cient  to  put  forth  a  plant,  do  practise  germination  by  putting 
forth  moss  /  Though  when  by  age,  or  otherwise,  they  grow  to 
“  relent  and  resolve,  they  sometimes  put  forth  plants,  as  wall- 
“  flowers.  And  almost  all  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks, 
besides  the  low  thrum. 

“  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  such  as  lie  cold,  and 
**  upon  the  north,  as  in  divers  terraces ;  and  again,  if  they  be 
“much  trodden,  or  if  they  were  at  the  first  gravelled;  for 
“wheresoever  plants  are  kept  down,  the  earth  putteth  forth 
“  moss. 

“  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken  up,  gathereth 
“  moss,  and  therefore  husbandmen  used  to  cure  their  pasture 
“  grounds,  when  they  grow  to  moss,  by  tilling  them  for  a  year 
“  or  two,  which  also  dependeth  upon  the  same  cause,  for  that  the 
“  more  sparing  and  starving  juice  of  the  earth,  insufficient  for 
“  plants,  doth  breed  moss. 

“  Old  trees  are  more  mossy  (far)  than  young,  for  that  the  sap 
“  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the 
“  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. 

“  Fountains  have  moss  growing  upon  the  ground  about  them, 
“  Muscosi  fontes.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain 
“  the  water  from  the  ground  adjacent,  and  leave  but.  sufficient 
“  moisture  to  breed  moss.  And  besides,  the  coldness  of  the  water 
“  conduceth  to  the  same. 

“  The  moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair,  for  it  is  the  juice  of  the 
“tree  that  is  excerned,  and  doth  not  assimilate.  And  upon 
great  trees  the  moss  gathereth  a  figure  like  a  leaf.”  (Pulmo- 
naria  ?) 

“  The  moister  sort  of  trees  yield  little  moss,  as  we  see  in  asps, 
“  poplars,  willows,  beeches,  &c.,  which  is  partly  caused,  for  the 
‘‘  reason  that  hath  been  given,  of  the  frank  putting  up  of  the 
“  sap  into  the  boughs,  and  partly,  for  that  the  barks  of  those 
trees  are  more  close  and  smooth  than  those  of  oaks  and 
ashes,  whereby  the  moss  can  the  hardlier  issue  out. 

In  clay  grounds  all  fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  both  upon 
body  and  boughs,  which  is  caused  partly  by  the  coldness  of 
“  the  ground,  whereby  the  plants  nourish  less,  and  partly  by 
**  the  toughness  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  sap  that  is  shut  in 
”  and  cannot  get  up,  to  spread  so  frankly  as  it  should  do. 

“We  have  said  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be  hide-bound  they 
“  wax  less  fruitful,  and  gather  moss,  and  that  they  are  holpen 
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“  by  hacking,  &c.  And  therefore,  by  the  reason  of  contraries, 
“  if  trees  be  bound  in  with  cords,  or  some  outward  bands,  they 
“  will  put  forth  more  moss ;  w'hich  (I  think)  happeneth  to  trees 
that  stand  bleak,  and  upon  the  cold  winds.  It  would  also  be 
‘‘  tried  whether,  if  you  cover  a  tree  somew’hat  thick  upon  the 
“  top,  after  his  polling',  it  will  not  gather  more  moss.  I  think, 
‘‘  also,  tho  watering  of  trees  w  ith  cold  fountain  w  ater  w  ill  make 
“  them  grow  full  of  moss. 

“  There  is  a  moss  the  perfumers  have,  which  cometh  out  of 
**  apple-trees,  that  hath  an  excellent  scent.  Quaere  particularly 
“  for  the  manner  of  the  growth,  and  the  nature  of  it ;  and  for 
this  experiment’s  sake,  being  a  thing  of  price,  I  have  set 
'‘dow’n  the  last  experiments,  how'  to  multiply  and  call  on 
mosses.  .  .  . 

‘‘  There  is  also  upon  sweet,  or  other  briar,  a  fine  tuft  or  brush 
“  of  moss,  of  divers  colours,  which,  if  you  cut,  you  shall  ever 
“  find  full  of  little  w^hite  w^orms.” 

In  Century  vii.  of  ‘‘  Experiments  in  consort,  touching  the 
affinities  and  difiercnces  betw^een  plants  and  inanimate 
bodies,”  we  read  that  It  is  reported,  that  sweet  moss,  besides 
“  that  upon  the  apple-trees,  grow^eth  likewise  (sometimes)  upon 
poplars ;  and  yet  (generally)  tho  poplar  is  a  smooth  tree  of 
‘‘  bark,  and  hath  little  moss.  The  moss  of  the  laria  tree 
“  burncth  also  sw  eet,  and  sparkleth  in  the  burning.  Quocre  of 
“  the  mosses  of  odorate  trees,  as  cedar,  cypress,  Hgnum  aloes, 
“  &c.” 

His  facts  correct,  his  inferences  and  guesses  all  wrong.  An 
overwise  child  might  have  written  these  things ! 

Hitherto  botanists  had  contented  themselves  with  collecting 
and  describing  plants,  or  classifying  them  according  to  their 
size,  time  of  flowering,  &c.  ;  attempts  were  now  to  be  made 
after  a  classification  based  on  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and  in 
these  attempts,  the  Poly  trichum  being  regarded  as  the  typical 
form  of  a  moss,  one  division  w’as  generally  called  ''  Capillarv 
‘‘plants.” 

The  name  most  distinguished  among  botanists  at  this  period 
is  that  of  John  Kay,  an  English  clergyman,  born  1623.  In  his 
Catalogue  Flantarum  AngVm  et  insularum  adjacentiuniy  he  sepa¬ 
rates  lichens,  with  their  peltate  and  tubercular  fructification  and 
alga),  from  mosses,  though  among  the  latter  ho  retains  cup- 
mosses,  and  tho  seaw^eeds  ploeamium  coccineum  and  coralline. 
He  enumerates  three  species  of  Polytrichum,  under  the  name  of 
Adiantium  aureum — majus,  minus,  and  humilias ;  but  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  he  classes  them  with  the  fern  “  Wall 
“  rue,”  “  Adiantum  album  !  ”  The  true  mosses  ”  .  men- 
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tioned  by  Kay  are  Muscus  denticulatus  minor,  the  lesser  den¬ 
ticulated  moss;  (?)  Muscus  filicinus,  fern  moss  (hypnum) ;  Muscus 
parvus  stellaris,  small  heath  moss ;  Muscus  terrestris  vulgaris 
minor;  Adianti  aurei  capitulis,  earth  moss  the  lesser,  with  the 
‘‘heads  of  goldilocks;’’  ^Muscus  palustris  terrestri  similis, boggy 
earth  moss  (phagnum) ;  Muscus  aquaticus,  or  water  moss, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  “  Fontinalis  minor  ”  of  Bauhine. 

The  knowledge  of  mosses  now  takes  a  great  leap  under  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  Dillenius,  who  appended  an  elabo¬ 
rate  history  and  classification  of  mosses  in  his  Catalogue  Plan-' 
tarum  circa  Gissam  sjponte  nasceniiim,  published  at  Frankfort, 
1718. 

“  Doctors  differ ;  ”  and  while  Gerardo  tells  us  that  mosses 
flourish  most  in  the  summer  months,  Dillenius  says  in  December 
and  January.  He  discovered  that  they  have  something  analo¬ 
gous  to  flowers,  but  that  conferva?,  placed  by  him  with  moss, 
wholly  lack  them.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  classifi¬ 
cation  : — 

Mosses  destitute  of  heads  of  flowers, 

I.  Neither  with  shields  nor  tubercles. 

Conferva, 

II.  Having  shields  and  tubercles. 

Lichens, 

III.  Soft  and  juicy. 

1.  Seeds  bare.  Muion.  1  species. 

2.  Capsule  enclosed  in  a  membrane. 

A.  Calyptrate  and  with  long  pedicle. 

a.  Fruit  from  the  sides  of  branches.  Hypnum.  47 

species. 

b.  Fruit  from  the  summit. 

a.  Calyptra  hairy. 

Polytrichum.  8  species. 

/3.  Calyptra  smooth. 

Bryum.  45  species. 

B.  Not  calyptrate. 

a.  Fruit  solitary. 

a:  On  the  summit. 

Sphagnum.  7  species. 

/3.  Among  the  leaves. 

Selago.  Club  moss. 

b.  Aggregate. 

Lycopodium.  Club  moss. 
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One  hundred  and  seven  species  of  true  mosses  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  and  named.  These  have,  in  many  cases,  been  redis¬ 
tributed,  but  substantially  the  classification  of  Dillenius  con¬ 
tinues  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Muscology. 

Yet  the  greatest  name  in  botany  was  still  to  arise,  that  of 
Charles  Linnaeus,  one  of  the  few  to  whom  it  is  given  to  be  ‘‘  a 
‘‘  maker  and  a  ‘‘ Pathfinder, who  find  chaos  and  leave  order. 
He  studied  plants  as,  since  the  days  of  Solomon,  they  had  not 
been  studied  before,  for  he  had  that  insight  which  discovers 
that  facts  are  the  workings  and  manifestations  of  hidden  laws. 
Ilis  “  artificial  ’’  botanical  system,  or  rather  that  known  as 
“  the  Linntean  — for  he  proposed  a  natural  system  also — has 
indeed  been  now  almost  superseded,  but  by  its  aid  botany 
became  at  once  almost  universally  studied.  The  love  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  led  him  to  travel  far  and  wide,  through  wastes 
and  forests,  and  regions  almost  inaccessible,  was  communicated 
to  his  followers,  and  it  is  to  his  influence  that  even  at  this  day 
we  owe  the  discovery  of  new  botanical  treasures.  In  what  he 
did  he  honoured  God,  and  thus  has  God  honoured  him. 

In  regard  to  mosses,  LinnoDus  discovered  the  true  nature  of 
their  inflorescence,  and  first  distinctly  enumerated  the  various 
parts  of  their  fructification.  lie  constituted  them  the  second 
order  of  his  twenty-fourth  artificial  class ;  uniting  with  them 
the  club  mosses,  since  made  a  separate  order.  We  cannot 
wholly  pass  over  in  silence  the  labours  and  researches  of  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  of  Sowerhy,  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  of  Dr.  Greville, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Wilson,  which  have  from  time  to  time  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  structure  of  mosses, 
but  of  the  number  of  their  species.  The  publication  of  the 
Bryoloffia  Europ(pa  of  ]\IM.  Bruch  and  Schimper,  with  its 
magnificent  illustrations,  has  made  a  new  era  in  the  study  of 
muscology,  and  the  results  of  their  discoveries,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  “  mosses  of  tireat  Britain,’^  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  Bn/oloffia  Briiaitnica.  The  advance  and  improve¬ 
ment  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  construction  of 
microscopes  has  in  no  small  degree  aided  the  study  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants ;  indeed,  so  much  does  the  modern  microscope 
reveal,  that  our  wonder  is  how  Linnmus  and  the  older  botanists 
could  have  discovered  so  much  wdth  means  so  imperfect,  and 
this  very  reflection  only  increases  our  admiration  and  respect 
for  them.  But  the  time  may  come  w’hen  our  present  system  is 
considered  only  the  “  half-way  house  on  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  relation  to  mosses. 


ST.  Winifred’s  moss. 

In  Flintshire  is  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Winifred  ;  the  legend 
connected  with  it  is  thus  told  by  Drayton  in  **  The  Tenth  Song” 
of  his  Folyolbion  : — 

Yet  to  the  sacred  fount  of  Winifred  gives  place, 

Of  all  the  Cambrian  springs  of  such  especial  grace, 

That  oft  the  Devian*  nymphs,  as  also  those  that  keep 
Amongst  the  coral  groves  in  the  Virgivian  deep, 

Have  left  their  tvat’ry  bowers,  their  secret,  safe  retire. 

To  see  her  w  hom  report  so  greatly  should  admire 
(Whose  waters,  to  this  day,  as  perfect  are  and  clear 
As  her  delightful  eyes  in  their  full  beauties  were, 

A  virgin  while  she  lived),  chaste  Winifred.  j 
•  •  •  • 

The  livelcss  tears  she  shed,  into  a  fountain  turn ; 

And  that  for  her  alone  the  water  should  not  mourn. 

The  pure  vermilion  blood,  that  issu’d  from  her  veins 
Unto  this  very  day  the  pearly  gravel  stains  ; 

As  erst  the  white  and  red  were  mixed  in  her  cheek. 

And  that  one  part  of  her  might  be  the  other  like. 

Her  hair  was  turned  to  moss,  whose  sweetness  doth  declare 
The  liveliness  of  growth  the  natural  sweets  she  bare  ; 

And  of  her  holy  life,  the  innocence  to  show. 

Whatever  living  thing  into  this  well  you  throw 
She  strongly  bears  it  up,  not  suffering  it  to  sink ; 

Besides,  the  wholesome  use  in  bathing  or  in  drink 

Doth  the  diseased  cure,  as  thereto  she  did  leave 

Her  virtue  with  her  name,  that  time  should  not  bereave. 

In  a  note  on  this  passage,  he  says  : — **  At  Holywell,  a  mari- 
“  time  village  near  Hasingwerke,  in  Flint,  is  this  Winifred’s 
“  Well,  whose  sweetness  in  the  moss,  wholesomeness  for  bath, 
“  and  other  such  useful  qualities,  have  been  referred  to  her 
“  martyrdom  in  this  place.  .  .  .”  The  author  follows  the 
legend ;  but  observe  times  compared,  and  you  shall  find  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  well,  and  the  healthful  operations  of  it,  until  long 
after  the  supposed  time  of  St.  Winifred’s  martyrdom. 

Of  the  virtues  of  ‘‘  St.  Winifred’s  moss,”  Drayton  writes  in 
his  Fourth  Song”  :-r 

So  Cambria,  of  her  nymphs  especial  care  will  have. 

For  Conway  sends  them  pearl  to  make  them  wondrous  brave, 
The  sacred  Virgin’s  Well,  her  moss  most  sweet  and  rare, 

Against  infectious  damps  for  Pomander  to  wear. 
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I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  conversant  with  Welsh  legends  for 
the  following  comment  upon  this  passage  of  Drayton : — I 
“  think  the  legend  about  the  hair  is  but  another  form  of  the 
“  following.  At  any  rate  the  moss  formed  from  St.  Winifred’s 
“  hair  is  the  same  as  the  moss  produced  by  her  blood.  It  was, 

I  think,  only  a  later  form  of  the  legend,  and  as  such,  imper- 
‘‘  fectly  known  to  Drayton  as  an  Englishman — because,  first,  I 
‘‘  never  heard  of  but  one  ‘  moss  ’  (which  is  in  reality  a  lichen) 
“in  Wales,  where  still  SSt.  Winifred’s  moss ^  is  highly  vene- 
“  rated  as  a  cure  for  diseases  ;  and  secondly,  according  to  the 
“  original  legend,  her  head  was  cut  off,  but  instantly  replaced 
“  on  her  shoulders  by  St.  Beino,  so  that  it  grew  on  again,  and 
“  she  lived  as  before.  The  idea  of  her  hair  turning  to  moss 
“  mud  be  a  later  poetical  notion. 

“St.  Winifred  (properly  Gwenfrew}^)  was  flpng  from  the 
“  infidel  Caradoc  to  the  church  wherein  her  parents  were  hear- 
“  ing  mass  (the  Church  of  Sychnant),  but  before  she  reached 
“  the  door  he  cut  off  her  head.  Then  St.  Beino,  after  cursing 
“  Caradoc,  which  caused  him  to  melt  in  his  sight  like  wax,  put 
''  on  the  maiden’s  head,  and,  on  praying,  it  was  reunited  ;  but 
“  the  tloor  of  the  church,  in  the  spot  on  which  her  head  fell 
“  when  it  rolled  inside,  cracked,  and  a  fountain  sprung  up  in  a 
“  torrent  in  the  place,  and  the  stones  appear  bloody  at  pr«.‘Sont 
“  as  they  did  at  first,  and  the  moss  smells  as  frankincense,  and 
“  it  cures  divers  diseases.”* 

It  is  said  that  this  well  (which  is  still  greatly  resorted  to) 
throws  up  twenty  tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  that  no  animal 
can  be  drowned  in  it.  Some  old  poet  says, — 

In  the  bottom  there  lie  certain  stones  which  look  white, 

But  stre<aked  with  pure  blood  as  the  morning  with  light, 

Which  they  say  is  her  blood. 

This  red  “moss”  has  been  ascertained,  I  think  by  Pennant, 
to  be  the  “  Sepraria  folithus,”  the  plant  of  which  Linnaeus  says ; 
— “  I  saw  stones  covered  with  a  blood-red  pigment,  W’hich,  on 
“  being  rubbed,  turned  into  a  deep  yellow,  and  diffused  the 
“  smell  of  violets,  hence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of 
“  ‘  violet  stones,’  thougli  indeed  the  stone  itself  has  no  smell  at 
“  all,  but  only  the  plant  with  w  hich  it  is  dyed.” 

Two  conjectures  arise,  further,  on  reading  of  St.  Winifred’s 
moss — one,  whether  this  Sepraria  folithus  may  not  be  the  per- 

•  J.ivei  of  ihr  Camhrn*  British  Saintfi,  translated  by  Rees. 
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fumed  moss  of  which  Bacon  speaks ;  the  other,  whether  in  hear¬ 
ing  of  “  St.  Winifred  8  moss,’"  Drayton’s  mind  did  not  recur  to 
the  only  moss  he  knew,  the  Pol}i;richon,  or 'Golden  maiden 
^^hair,”  and  so  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  her  hair  was 
the  only  part  of  St.  Winifred  that  could  change  to  moss  ;  like 
many  other  people,  setting  down  his  conjectures  and  inferences 
for  fact. 

THE  MOSS  FOLK. 

A  Mother  with  her  infant  once  found  herself  at  twilight  in  a 
forest.  She  sat  down  upon  the  mossy  root  of  a  tree  to  give  the  i 

babe  suck.  Her  eyes  wandered  listlessly  from  the  foot  of  one 
tree  to  another,  until  she  could  distinguish  them  no  farther  in  \ 

the  depths  of  the  forest.  Suddenly  the  gnarled  and  mossy  roots  ^ 

appeared  to  move.  She  started  up  and  held  her  child  more 
closely.  Afraid  to  withdraw  her  eyes,  and  yet  fearing  what  she 
■'  might  behold,  she  stood  still.  Gradually,  there  was  no  doubt  of  ’ 

it,  the  roots  became  animated,  and  took  the  form  of  loathsome,  j 

crawling  creatures.  And  these  horrible  beings  were  mothers,  | 

and  had  young  creatures  with  them  as  horrible  as  themselves.  i 

They  crept  to  the  woman’s  feet.  Her  blood  grew  cold,  she  | 

shivered  in  fear.  Then  those  wretched  mothers  spoke,  and  | 

poured  forth  their  supplieation,  that  she  would  redeem  their 
children  from  their  misery,  by  taking  them  in  her  arms,  and 
feeding  them  from  her  own  breast.  She  shrunk  and  cried,  “  I 
cannot !  ”  Again  they  implored  her  by  her  love  for  her  own 
child.  How  beautiful  its  little  face  looked  by  the  dim  light  as  it 
lay  sleeping  in  her  arms !  She  looked  again  at  the  miserable  beings 
at  her  feet,  dark  and  writhing.  Her  babe  closed  its  soft  fingers 
upon  hers;  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  pleading  for  them;  and  through 
the  still  forest  sounded  a  voice,  What  was  done  for  Thee  ?  ” 

She  stooped,  she  looked  round,  a  clear  space  of  grass  was  close 
to  her,  and  there  she  laid  her  child.  Yet  lower  she  stooped,  she 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  one  of  the  wretched  infants.  As 
she  did  so  her  heart  warmed  in  love,  even  for  it ;  and  she  let  it 
drink  from  her  breast.  Another  she  took,  and  another,  and  yet 
others  came  ;  and  then,  as  gradually  as  they  had  become  ani¬ 
mated  and  crawled  to  her  feet,  the  moss  mothers  crept  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  trees  again,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  forest, 
her  baby  sleeping  on  the  grass. 

But  from  that  twilight  hour,  neither  she  nor  her  children 
ever  wanted  a  friend. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  authoress,  I  reprint  here  a  fable 
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which  appeared  some  years  since  in  Chambers* s  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  It  will,  1  think,  occupy  the  border  land  between 
legend  and  description. 

THE  FERNS  AND  THE  MOSS. 

There  was  fern  on  the  mountains,  and  moss  on  the  moor, 

The  ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  mosses  the  poor. 

The  glad  breeze  blew  gaily,  from  heaven  it  c^me. 

And  the  fragrance  it  shed  over  each  was  the  same. 

The  warm  sun  shone  gladly,  and  gilded  the  fern. 

And  smiled  on  the  lowly-born  moss  in  its  turn  ; 

And  the  woldews  of  night  on  the  mountain  fern  fell. 

And  glistened  upon  the  green  mosses  as  well. 

8o  the  fern  loved  the  mountain,  the  moss  laved  the  moor , 

For  the  ferns  were  the  rich,  and  the  mosses  the  poor. 

But  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  high. 

And  the  ferns  they  were  broken  and  withered  and  dry. 

And  the  moss  on  the  moorland  grew  faded  and  pale. 

And  the  fern  and  the  moss  shrunk  alike  from  the  gale, 

For  the  fern  on  the  mountain,  the  moss  on  the  moor. 

Were  all  withered  and  bleak  where  they  nourished  before. 
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Then  the  fern  and  the  moss,  they  grew  wiser  in  grief. 

And  each  turned  to  the  other  for  rest  and  relief, 

And  they  planned  that  wherever  the  fern-plumes  should  grow 
There  surely  the  moss  should  lie  sparkling  below. 

And  the  keen  blast  blew  bleakly,  the  sun  waxed  fierce. 

But  no  wind  and  no  sun  to  their  cool  roots  could  pierce. 

For  the  fern  threw  her  shadow  the  green  moss  upon. 

Where  the  dews  ever  sparkled,  undried  by  the  sun  ; 

When  the  graceful  fern  trembled  before  the  keen  blast. 

The  moss  guarded  her  roots  till  the  storm-wind  had  passed. 

So  no  longer  the  wind  parched  the  roots  of  the  one. 

And  the  other  slept  safe  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

And  thug,  and  for  ever,  where’er  the  ferns  grow, 

There  surely  the  mosses  lie  sparkling  below* ; 

And  thus  they  both  flourished,  where  nought  grew  before. 

And  they  both  deck  the  mountain,  and  woodland,  and  moor. 

Lady  Wilkinson. 


AUTHORS  AND  MOSSES. 

At  the  hands  of  men  of  letters  mosses  have  fared  much  as  they 
have  done  with  men  of  science.  We  have  generalities  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  mossy  stones  **  enough  to  cover  a  mountain  side  ; 
“  mossy  banks  sufficient  for  all  the  world  to  rest  upon  ;  the 
streamlets  flow  among  “  green  moss  **  until  we  are  ready  to 
wish  that  they  flowed  among  something  else  for  a  change ;  but 
of  that  word-painting,  which  shows  true  love  for  the  thing  de¬ 
picted,  very  little.  Among  the  early  poets,  indeed,  often  as 
the  word  **  mossy  **  occurs,  there  is  no  attempt  at  detailed  de- 
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round  with  moss/*t  Peele,  in  a  play,  dated  1599,  wishes  for 
the  brims  of  a  fount  to  be  embraced  with  “  golden  curls  of 
moss  ;  an  allusion  probably  to  our  ‘‘  Golden  maiden  hair.*' 
Shakespeare,  whose  nature-printing  ’*  throws  all  other  into  the 
shade,  however  full  of  detail  it  may  be,  knew  more  about  moss 
than  Gerarde  did,  for  in  the  lovely  lament  over  Fidele's  grave, 
he  brings  “  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none,  to 
winter-ground  his  corse.^J  Spenser  often  uses  imagery 
derived  from  moss,  but  alas  !  alas !  his  moss  is  often  lichen,  as 
on  the  two  goodly  trees  .  .  .  with  grey  moss  overcast ; 

and  “  hoary  moss  ;  "||  but  we  may  believe  that  in  the  lines — 

As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead^ — 

he  called  it  by  its  right  name.  Milton  rests  Adam  and  Eve  on 
a  **  mossy  seat,"**  and  makes  the  lady  in  Comus 

Awake  the  courteous  echo 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch ; 

while  in  his  weary  age  "  he  wishes  to  find 

The  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell.ff 

A  quaint  image  from  a  quaint  but  deep-thoughted  book, 
(Quarles' 8  School  ^  the  Hearty  is  this — 

And  stormy  blasts  have  forc’d  the  quaking  trees 
To  wrap  their  trembling  limbs  in  suits  of  mossy  frieze. 

Of  all  the  modern  close  and  profound  study  of  nature,  the 
pioneer  was  Cowper.  We  are  brought  by  him  out  of  the 
heated,  artificial  atmosphere  of  drawing-room  into  the  free, 
fresh  air ;  strange  and  mysterious  it  is,  that  one  whose  mind 
was  apparently  so  healthy  should  have  been  overshadowed  by 
delusion!  He  plunges  “ankle-deep  in  moss"  with  a  child's 
delight,  but  gives  no  description  of  it.  This  we  find  for  the 
first  time  in  Wordsworth's  poem  of  The  Thorn : — 


•  Eel.  vii.  45. 
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And  close  beside  this  aged  thorn,  j 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 

A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 

All  lovely  colours  there  you  see, 

All  colours  that  were  ever  seen ; 

And  mossy  network  too  is  there. 

As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been  ; 

And  cups,  the  darlings  of  the  eye,’ 

So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

Ah  me !  what  lovely  tints  are  there. 

Of  olive  green  and  scarlet  bright. 

In  spikes,  in  branches,  and  in  stars. 

Green,  red,  and  pearly  white  I 

And  no  ‘‘  mossy  stone  has  been  more  exquisitely  stmg  than 
that  of  which  wo  hear,  as  follows,  in  his  poem  of  Nutting: — 

Perhaps  it  was  a  bower,  beneath  whose  leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  reappear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye ; 

Where  fairy  water-creaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever;  and  1  saw  the  sparkling  foam, 

And,  with  my  check  on  one  of  those  green  stones, 

That,  llecced  with  moss,  beneath  the  shady  trees. 

Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 

1  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound. 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease,  and  of  its  joy  secure. 

The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifierent  things. 

Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 

And  on  the  vacant  air.  . 

Nor  can  wo  pass  over  the  image  in  the  Excursion^  when  the 
desolation  of  “  Margarct^s  ”  deserted  cottage  is  summed  up  by 
the  discovery  of  the  bowl,  “  moss-grown, with  which  she  was 
wont  to  dip  w  ater  from  the  well. 

One  more  moss  from  Wordsw  orth  we  may  gather  ere  we  leave 
his  pages.  It  is  in  the  series  of  poems  on  “  Lucy,^'  of  whom 
he  says  that  she  w'as— 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye. 

Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Now%  having  entered  the  wide  field  of  modem  literature, 
wdth  its  minute  descriptions  and  scientific  accuracy,  we  might 
expect  that  our  mosses  might  be  found  in  greater  abundance  ; 
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but  we  roam  on  and  find  very  little  to  reward  us.  Keats  shows 
us  the  ‘‘  enmossed  realms  of  Pan/’  and  little  caves  wreathed 

So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses  that  they  seemed 
Large  honeycombs  of  green. 

And  again-7- 

A  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrewn 
With  golden  moss. 

He  carries  us  along  “winding  mossy  ways”  to  see  “the 
“  violets  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets  ”  and  the  “  quaint  mossi- 
“  ness  of  aged  roots,  and  promises — 

Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see  ' 

Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree, 

When  the  hen-bird’s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest. 

Full  measure  of  repose  is  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“  moss  ”  in  the  exquisite  stanza  from  his  “  Ode  to  Psyche  ” — 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 

Where  branched  thoughts,  new  grown  with  pleasant  pain, 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind. 

Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-clustered  trees 
Hedge  the  wild-ridged  mountains,  steep  by  steep. 

And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees. 

The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  ItilVd  to  sleep. 

While  transcribing  these  words  of  Keats’s,  we  wonder  to  our¬ 
selves  kow  much  of  nature  a  born  poet  requires  to  have  seen  ? 
seeing  that  he  could  so  write  of  that  of  which  we  sneered  at,  as 
“  the  cockney  ”  could  have  seen  so  little.  And  while  another 
name  comes  up,  often  associated  with  his,  that  of  Shelley,  a 
sadder  thought  arises;  how  often  “from  a  maniac’s  tongue  was 
“poured  the  deathless  singing  ;  ”  and,  saddest  of  all,  how  often, 
either  from  wilful  blindness  or  from  ignorance,  they  who  of  all 
men  most  have  needed  the  sliclter  and  defence  for  the  sensitive 
against  life’s  ills,  have  missed  that  of  which  the  Hebrew  poet 
sings,  “  The  Lord  is  my  stony  rock  and  my  defence,”  and  have 
closed  their  ears  to  the  most  loving  words  ever  uttered,  “  Come 
“unto  Me,  and  1  will  give  you  rest.” 

Shelley’s  streams  arc  “  nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branch- 
“  ing  moss,”  and — 


Between  the  close  moss,  violet-interwoven. 
Have  made  their  paths  of  melody,  j 
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In  the  garden  wherein  grew  his  ''  sensitive  plant  **  were  **  sinu- 
“  ous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss/* — 

The  rose-leaves,  like  flashes  of  crimson  show, 

Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 

Probably  no  one  could  read  Shelley*s  poetry  without  tracing 
in  it  the  fever  of  the  diseased  mind;  but  of  the  mental  infirmity 
which  made  Hartley  Coleridge’s  life  the  story  of  a  wave  of 
“  the  sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed,”  as  withCowper,  how 
little  appears  in  his  quiet,  meditative  poetry.  He,  the  dweller 
among  the  mountains,  observed  the  mosses  around  him  as  few 
poets  have  done.  In  Leeds  he  longs  for  the  brook  with  moss- 
“  girt  fountain  welling,”  but  sees  “  the  foul  stream  hot  with 
“  sleepless  trade.  His  especial  delight  was  in  the  winter  beauty 
of  moss,  and  is  even  jealous  of  its  being  superseded  in  love  and 
admiration  by  the  flowers  of  spring.  For  he  says,  half  con¬ 
temptuously, — 

Now  the  old  trees  are  striving  to  be  young. 

And  the  gay  mosses  of  the  Christmas  days 
To  the  fresh  primrose  must  forego  their  praise. 

Again,  he  regards  the  gaiety  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter  as  im- 
natural 


There  still  are  flowers,  whose  ancestors  were  bom 
Beneath  the  southern  reign  of  Capricorn, 

That  deck  old  Winter  under  glassy  frames  ; 

I  love  them  not,  and  do  not  know  their  names, 

I  better  like  the  lichen’s  crackly  scale. 

The  velvet  moss,  or  verdant  fox’s  tail. 

But  thus  it  seems  that  nature  ranges. 

In  perpetuity  of  changes  ; 

For  every  age  she  hath  a  symbol. 

And  tells  it  what  it  ought  to  be. 

In  a  period  of  great  monetary  distress,  he  thinks  again  of  winter 
mosses,  as  folio w  s : — 

Though  nisrht  and  winter  are  two  gloomy  things. 

Vet  night  has  stars,  and  winter  has  the  moss. 

And  the  wee  pearly  goblets  that  emboss 
The  lumbering  wall  on  which  the  red-breast  sings. 

Now  the  old  year  spreads  wide  his  dusky  wings, 

And  hovers  o’er  his  many  children  dead  ; 

Few  are  the  blessings  on  his  hoary  head. 

Bestowed  by  hearts  whom  cruel  memory  wings, 

And  sad  forebodings  ;  for  no  stars  are  seen, 

In  the  dull  night  and  winter  of  distress. 


Clare. 
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The  chaiiced  mosses  and  the  veWet  preen, 

That  clothe  November  with  a  seemly  dress, 

As  furry  spoils  that  warm  the  red-hair’d  Russ, 

Shield  not  the  poor  form  blasts  unpiteous. 

We  learn  in  our  childhood — 

Who  taught  the  bird  to  build  her  nest 
Of  wool,  and  hay,  and  moss. 

And  Clare,  in  his  wanderings,  watched  ‘‘  from  day  to  day  **  the 
thrush, — 

How  true  she  warped  the  moss,  to  form  a  nest. 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay  ; 

heard  the  redbreast — 

Gay  piping  on  the  mossy  roots 
Above  thy  mossy  nest, 

and  left  as  he  found  it  the  **  home  of  the  nightingale, — 

Dead  oaken  leaves 

Are  placed  without,  and  velvet  moss  within. 

And  little  scraps  of  grass,  and,  scant  and  spare — 

What  scarcely  seem  materials — down  and  hair; 

Far  from  men’s  haunts  she  nothing  seems  to  win. 

Yet  Nature  is  the  builder,  and  contrives 
Homes  for  her  children’s  comfort  even  here. 

Where  solitude’s  disciples  spend  their  lives 
Unseen,  save  when  a  wanderer  passes  near 
That  loves  such  pleasant  places.  Deep  adown. 

The  nest  is  inudc  a  herinii’s  mossy  cell. 

Snug  lie  her  curious  eggs,  in  number  five. 

Of  deadened  green,  or  rather  olive  brown  ; 

And  the  old  prickly  thorn-bush  guards  them  well. 

The  mosses  of  the  new  world  have  been  sung  by  Lowell,  who 
tells  us  how — 

Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the  hill. 

And,  minuting  the  long  day’s  loss. 

The  cedar’s  shadow,  slow  and  still. 

Creeps  o’er  its  dial  of  grey  moss. 

And  as  many  others  have  done,  perhaps  less  poetically,  he  asks, 
while  sadly  acknowledging  that  no  wishes  sway  rebuilds  the 
vanished  yesterday  — 

Whither  went 

That  undesigned  abandonment, 

That  wise,  unquaitioning  content, ' 
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Which  could  erect  its  microcosm 
Out  of  a  weed’s  neglected  blossom  ; 

Could  call  up  Arthur  and  his  peers, 

By  some  low  moss’s  clump  of  spears. 

The  “roof’'  with  which  the  ‘‘little  brook  housed  him  winter- 
“  proof  in  his  ice  palace  sometimes — ^ 

No  fretwork  knew, 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew. 

Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief, 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf. 

Ilis  mosses,  too,  carry  his  thoughts  back  to  the  old  country  and 
her  fairy  land.  “  Water  says,  through  his  lips — 

In  that  far  isle,  whence,  iron-willed. 

The  New  World’s  sires  their  bark  unmoored. 

The  fairies’  acorn-cups  1  filled 
Upon  the  toadstools’  silver  board  ; 

And,  ’ncath  Herne’s  oak,  for  Shakespeare’s  sight, 

Strewed  moss  aUd  grass  with  diamonds  bright. 

Farther  back  yet  are  we  carried  by  the  same  imagery  in 
Childe  HaroMy  even  to  the  days  when  the  w^oods  were  haunted 
and  every  streamlet  had  its  myth.  The  description  is  of  the 
“  Fountain  of  Egeria/*  and  we  can  but  quote  it  at  length  : — 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 

With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  ;  the  face 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  -with  years  unwrinkled, 

Iteflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 

Whose  green,  wild  margin  eow’  no  more  erase 

Arts’  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep 

Prisoned  in  marble  ;  bubbling  from  the  base 

Of  the  cleft  statue,  ^vitli  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o’er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy  creep 

Fantastically  tangled  ;  the  green  hills 

Arc  clothed  with  early  blossoms  ;  through  the  grass 

The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustics,  and  the  bills 

Of  summer  birds  sing  w’cleome  as  ye  pass  ; 

Flowers,  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 

Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fair)’  mass  ; 

'fhe  sweetness  of  the  violet’s  deep  blue  eyes 

Kissed  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies. 


The  faith  which  shaped  itself  into  dreams  of  water-nymphs 
melted  as  a  summer  cloud  before  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Highteousness  ;  its  duration  was  but  as  the  duration  of  the 
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cloud  in  comparison  with  the  eternity  of  truth  ;  but  the  drops 
fall  freshly  now  as  they  did  when  Ovid  gazed  on  them,  and  told 
the  story  of  Egeria.  One  generation  passeth  away,  and 
“  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  ever.” 

We  hear  of  the  mosses  in  the  Alpine  forests  from  Madame 
de  Gasparin : — ‘‘  Devant  moi,’’  she  writes,  in  Les  Tristesses 
Ilutnaines,  “  les  Alpes  immenses  dressent  et  empilent  leurs 
“  croupes  immaculees,  ^e  respire  a  pleurs  poumons  un  air  que 
*  personne  avant  moi  n  a  respire,  mon  regard  parcourt  I’etendue, 
“  bien  ne  Farrete ;  il  y  a  des  forets  la-bas,  sous  les  forets  il  y  a 
des  tapis  de  moasse,  aucum  pied  citadin  ne  la  foula ;  c’est  la 
**  libre  campagne.  .  .  On  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  desired  to  know  botany,  that  she  might  be  the  more 
closely  allied  with  “  the  herbs,  the  flowers,  and  the  mosses  that 
she  knew  by  name.'' 

As  minutely  as  Eugenie  de  Guerin  has  accomplished  it  for 
French  country  life,  has  Caroline  Southey  portrayed  the  occu¬ 
pations  and  pleasures  of  English.  As  a  child,  she  accompanies 
her  father  on  a  fishing  expedition  to 

A  shallow,  sparkling  stream, 

All  inaudible,  where  the  green  moss 
Sloped  down  to  meet  the  clear  reflected  wave, 

That  lipped  its  emerald  bank  w  ith  seeming  show 
Of  gentle  dalliance ; 

with  a 

Rustic,  rough-hewm  bridge, 

All  bright  with  mosses  and  green  ivy- wreaths. 

And  she  writes — 

A  snug  retreat 

I  found  me  at  the  foot  of  that  old  tree,1 
Within  the  grotto- work  of  its  vast  roots, 

From  whose  fantastic  arches,  high  upheaved, 

Sprang  plumy  clusters  of  the  jewelled  fern, 

And  adder  s  tongue,  and  ivy-wTeaths  hung  down, 

Festooning  elegant ;  soft,  greenest  moss 
Flooring  the  fairy  cave.  .  .  . 

Another  aspect  of  mosses  is  thus  described  by  Crabbe,  in  his 
Borough : — 

But  e’er  you  enter,  yon  bold  tower  survey. 

Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey  ; 

For  Time  has  softened  what  was  harsh  when  new,’* 

And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue  ; 

The  living  stains,  which  Nature’s  hand  alone,] 

Profuse  of  life,  pours  forth  upon  the  stone  ;  ] 

For  ever  mowing,  w  here  the  common  eye 
]  Can  but  the  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry  ; 
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There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute, 

'rhe  juicelebs  foliaj^e,  and  the  tasteless  fruit ; 

There  she  perceives  them  round  the  surface  creep,. 

And,  while  they  meet,  their  due  distinctions  keep ; 

Mix’d,  but  not  blended,  each  its  name  retains. 

And  these  are  Nature’s  ever-durin"  stains. 

And  would’st  thou,  artist,  with  thy  tints  and  brush. 

Form  shades  like  these  ?  Pretender,  where  thy  blush  ? 

In  three  short  hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand 
Th’  effect  of  three  slow  centuries  command  ? 

Thou  may’st  thy  various  greens  and  greys  contrive — 

They  are  not  lichens,  nor  like  au"ht  alive. 

Put  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost, 

Fled  in  the  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost ; 

When  all  thy  work  is  done  away,  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread’s!  thy  grey  and  green — 

Then  may’st  thou  see  how^  Nature  s  work  is  done. 

How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on  ; 

When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint 
Has  mark  and  form,  and  is  a  living  tint ; 

And  so  embodied  with  the  rock,  that  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view. 

Seeds,  to  our  eye  invisible,  will  find 

On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind ; 

There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell. 

Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtile  atoms  swell 
And  spread  the  enduring  foliage  ;  then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base  ; 

These  all  increase,  till,  in  unnoticed  years, 

The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  age  appears  ; 

With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread. 

Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead. 

These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nurs’d  by  their  decay. 

The  long  enduring  ferns  in  time  will  all 
Die,  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall; 

Where  the  wing’d  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flower 
Show  Flora’s  triumph  o’er  the  falling  tower. 

^luch  of  this  reads  like  ^Ir.  Ruskin’s  good  advice  to  young 
artists,  in  his  FAvmenU  of  Drawing.  AVe  are  very  sorry  to  differ 
from  Crabbe,  but  wo  certainly  have  seen  painting  very  like 
“  lichens,^'  and  like  moss,  too,  in  Turner’s  foregrounds,  the 
works  of  the  blisses  Mutrie,  of  William  Hunt,  and  of  Miss 
Rlundcn,  by  whom  there  is  a  Devonshire  scene,  with  rocks  like 
those  of  which  Old  Alice  tells  Mary  Barton  : — “Well,  and  near 
“  our  cottage  were  rocks.  F^h,  lasses,  ye  don’t  know  what 
“  rocks  are  in  ^Manchester.  Grey  pieces  o’  stone  as  large  as  a 
“  house,  all  covered  over  wi’  mosses  of  different  colours,  some 
“  yellow,  some  brown,  and  the  ground  beneath  them  knee-deep 
“  in  purple  heather,  smelling  sae  sweet  and  fragrant,  and  the 
“  low  music  of  the  humming-bee  for  ever  sounding  among  it.’’ 
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Most  beautiful,  also,  most  moss-like,  is  the  painting  of  the 
foreground  in  Mr.  Brett^s  Val  d* Aosta,”  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes  : — “  Rocks,  overlaid  with  velvet  and  fur,  to  stand  on  in 
the  first  place.  If  you  look  close  into  the  velvet,  you  will 
find  it  is  jewelled  and  set  with  stars,  in  a  stately  way.” 

In  the  various  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  mosses  meet  with 
most  loving  treatment.  Gluck,  when  he  mounts  the  hill  to  meet 
“  the  king  of  the  Golden  River,”  sees  among  the  rocks  bright 
“  green  moss,  w  ith  pale,  pink,  starry  flowers.”  In  the  Notes 
on  the  Turin  Collection,  the  “moss  arabesques  of  violet  and 
“silver”  are  among  the  “w’onders  of  the  real  Swiss  fore- 
“  ground.”  In  the  Lamps  of  Architecture  he  wTites  of  the 
“company  of  joyful  flowers”  in  the  Jura,  “all  showered 
“  amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep,  wurm,  amber-coloured 
“  moss.”  In  Modern  Painters  is  the  most  detailed  description 
of  them  that  w^e  have  met  with  : — “  On  the  broken  rocks  of  the 
“  foreground  in  the  crystalline  groups,  the  mosses  seem  to  set 
“  themselves  consent  fully  and  deliberately  to  the  task  of  pro- 
“  ducing  the  most  exquisite  harmonies  of  colour  in  their  power. 
“  They  w  ill  not  conceal  the  form  of  the  rock,  but  w'ill  gather 
“over  it  in  little  browm  bosses,  like  small  cushions  of  velvet 
“  made  of  mixed  threads  of  dark  ruby,  silk,  and  gold,  rounded 
“  over  more  subdued  films  of  white  and  grey,  with  lightly 
“  crisped  and  curled  edges,  like  hoarfrost  on  fallen  leaves,  and 
“  minute  clusters  of  upright  orange-stalks  wdth  pointed  cups, 
“  and  fibres  of  deep  green  and  gold,  and  faint  purple  passing 
“  into  black,  all  w’oveii  together,  and  following  with  unimagin- 
“able  fineness  of  gentle  growth  the  undulation  of  the  stone  they 
“  cherish,  until  it  is  charged  with  colour  so  that  it  can  receive 
“  no  more  ;  and  instead  of  looking  rugged,  or  cold,  or  stern,  as 
“  anything  that  is  a  rock  is  held  to  be  at  heart,  it  seems  to  be 
“clothed  with  a  soft,  dark,  leopard  skin,  embroidered  with  ara- 
“  bosque  of  purple  and  silver.” 

Tennyson’s  luo.sses  alw’ays  give  the  very  image  that  is  needed. 
Nothing  could  at  once  set  before  us  the  neglect  of  the  garden 
which  surrounded  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange  as  that 

With  blackest  ntoss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thick-encrusted,  one  and  all ; 

of  which  a  lively  lady*  says  that  “  Mariana  would  have  been  a 
“  happier  woman  had  she  set  to  work  to  clear  it  away.” 
Nothing  could  bo  so  soft  as  “  the  cool  mosses  deep  ”  of  the 
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lotos-eaters,  but  mosses  are  more  nobly  used  as  softening  the 
pathways  oft  for  willing  workers,”*  than  as  the  couch  of  the 
idlers. 

Few  mosses  arc  ever  mentioned  in  literature  by  name.  The 
readers  oi  Horn  Subsecivcp  will  remember  that  it  was  on'a  search 
for  Bufrbaumia  aphylla*’  that  Wyllie,  the  shepherd^s  dog,  was 
found.  The  name  of  Mungo  Park  will  always  be  associated 
with  that  of  the  Fissideus  bryoides,  and  exemplify  the  remark 
of  ]^Ir.  Kyle,  **  Nothing  is  useless  in  creation  ;  the  least  mosses, 
“  and  the  smallest  insects,  serve  some  good  end.'^  In  Franklin’s 
Journey  to  the  Volar  Sea,  we  find  Dicranum  scoparium  arrayed 
gloriously,  a  brilliant  aurora  taking  its  form.  But  the  various 
species  of  Dicranum  obtain  less  honourable  mention,  inasmuch 

as  the  dense  tufts  which  thev  form  are  called  bv  the  Indians 

*  ^ 

women’s  heads,  because  when  you  kick  them  they  do  not  get 
out  of  the  way  !  Another  moss,  though  not  mentioned  by  name, 
has  almost  become  historical,  for  the  wide  bogs  filled  with 
sphagnum,  called  “  mosses”  in  the  north,  at  once  bring  to  our 
mind  nil  that  we  have  heard  or  read  of  moss-troopers.” 

f)f  moss  proverbs  are  two,  which  we  hardly  need  to  quote,  as 
who  does  not  know  that  rolling  stones  gather  no  moss,”  or 
has  not  heard  the  wish, — 

Joy  po  with  her,  and  a  bottle  of  moss, 

If  she  never  comes  back,  she’ll  be  no  great  loss. 

Our  gleanings  are  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  we  bring  them 
to  an  end  with  the  doings  of  Ilcod^s  midsummer  fairies,  who 

Enrich  grey  stems,  with  twined 

And  vagrant  joy ;  or  rich  moss,  whose  brown 

Burns  into  gold  as  the  warm  sun  goes  down. 


•  Mrs.  Browning. 


RELIGIOUS  NOVELS. 


•  i 

1TN  ages  long  anterior  to  our  own,  religious  thought,  inquiry", 
J-  and  knowledge  were  confined  to  the  Churchmen  and  scholars 
of  their  day  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  to  remain  satisfied  and 
contented  with  the  crumbs  of  information  doled  out  to  them  by 
I  those  they  looked  up  to  as  their  teachers  and  spiritual  guides. 
^  Was  there  one  in  their  midst  whose  nature  was  too  earnest  and 
N  whose  soul  was  too  hungry  to  be  satisfied  by  the  meagre  know- 
^  I  ledge  thus  derived,  and  who  felt  a  yearning  desire  to  know 

i|  more  of  that  invisible  Power  and  Presence  who  appeared  to 
surround  the  world,  to  influence  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants, 
i  and  whose  voice  was  continually  heard  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
I  the  human  heart — in  short,  was  there  one  who  desired  to  know 
I  more  about  God  and  that  unseen  world  to  which  all  men  ap- 
I  peared  to  be  hastening  ? — the  only  resource  was  to  fly  to  the 
1  hermitage  or  the  cloister,  and  there,  by  long  vigils,  fastings,  and 
J  penance,  endeavour  either  to  gain  the  knowledge  so  ardently 
longed  for,  or,  failing  in  that,  appease  and  propitiate  the  Being 
of  whoso  nature  and  attributes  so  little  was  known,  and  who 
appeared  “past  finding  out,’*  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
human  endeavour.  But  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  all  this  is  changed.  Beading  has  become  so 
general,  books  so  universal,  and  religious  knowledge  so  widely 
ditlused,  that  no  one,  unless  he  voluntarily  chooses,  need  remain 
ignorant  of  those  things  it  most  concerns  him  to  know.  There 
is  now  no  necessity  for  seclusion  in  the  cloistered  cell  or  the 
hermitage  as  the  only  way  open  by  which  to  arrive  at  any  con¬ 
ception  of  God ;  the  pathways  and  avenues  are  very  numerous 
I  by  which  this  desirable  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  and  anyone 

r  who  truly  wishes,  and  carefully  and  thoughtfully  endeavours, 

may  acquire  as  tolerable  an  apprehension  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  the  Infinite  Being  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  gain. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  an  age  so  rife  with  religious  knowledge 
as  this  in  which  we  now  exist ;  it  is  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  world,  and  each  thinking,  active  man  endeavours  to  solve 
the  problems  of  his  own  life  and  his  relations  with  God  and  aii 
unseen  world  for  himself,  the  result  of  which  is,  apparently,  at 
times  far  from  satisfactory;  tho  inquirer  being  left  in  doubt 
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and  perplexity,  unable  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusions 
concerning  all  that  seems  most  vital  for  his  peace  here  and 
hereafter,  and,  like  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  is  willing  to  wait  till 
death  shall  clear  up  the  mystery ;  while  others  again  have 
fought  their  doubts,  and,  gathering  strength,  have  “  faced  the 
“  spectres  of  the  mind  and  laid  them,'^  and  thus  attained  to  a 
faith  which  ever  remained  a  motive  principle  of  their  lives. 
From  the  professor’s  chair,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press  proceed 
words  fraught  with  immense  consequences  to  the  souls  of  men ; 
but  more  universally  than  from  the  professor’s  chair  or  the 
minister’s  pulpit  do  the  utterances  of  the  press  find  their  way 
to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Theological  treatises,  sermons, 
homilies,  essays,  and  magazines  teem  w’ith  religious  instruction ; 
no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  for  acquiring  such  information.  The 
peasant  in  his  cottage,  the  artisan  in  his  workshop,  and  the 
gentleman  in  his  mansion,  may  one  and  all  work  out  for  them¬ 
selves  some  of  the  problems  of  time  and  eternity. 

One  of  the  many  and  various  means  adopted  as  a  channel 
for  the  conveyance  of  religious  truth  and  idea  is  that  of  fiction. 
Religious  novels  have  become  a  distinct  and  recognised  depart¬ 
ment  of  fiction.  We  have  religious  novels  of  every  phase  and 
shade  of  opinion.  High  Church  and  Low  Church  novels. 
Broad  Church  novels.  Dissenting  novels,  and  Evangelical  novels 
are  continually  issuing  from  the  press,  and  as  the  negative 
proves  the  affirmative,  we  may  add  the  class  of  sceptical  or 
infidel  novels  ;  but  it  is  only  when  a  novel  becomes  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  religious  life,  the  advocate  of  a 
particular  theory  of  religion,  degenerating,  in  fact,  into  a  sect¬ 
arian  novel,  that  it  bears  the  recognised  stamp  and  insignia 
patent  to  all  of  a  religious  work  of  fiction.  All  thoroughly 
healthy  fictions,  based  on  those  broad  and  fundamental  moral 
principles  of  human  action,  which  if  they  have  not  alw’ays 
been  omnipotent  in  the  transactions  and  circumstances  of  life, 
and  have  in  certain  epochs  of  history,  as  well  as  in  individual 
lives,  been  most  grossly  violated,  that  ambition  might  the  more 
readily  grasp  its  prize,  or  cupidity  its  wealth  and  territory, 
have  yet  alw’ays  been  acknowledged  as  essential  elements  in  the 
transactions  between  one  state  and  another,  or  between  man  and 
his  fellow-man.  All  fictions,  w^e  say,  based  on  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  and  wrong,  on  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  ol  the  divinity  which  lies  in  self-abnegation  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  potency  of  sorrow  and  affliction  in  moulding 
and  perfecting  the  human  character,  are  in  the  highest  sense 
religious ;  but  when  human  goodness  and  consistency  are  made 
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to  depend  upon  implicit  belief  in  this  or  that  particular  phase 
of  religious  opinion  and  dogma,  the  functions  of  fiction  are 
degraded  into  teaching  sectarianism,  and  not  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  inculcating  Christianity,  which  enjoins  charity  to  all  men. 
Readers  who  seek  something  more  in  fiction  than  mere  incident 
and  adventure,  and  who  think  that  novels  ought  to  instruct  as 
well  as  amuse,  will  find  some  of  the  loftiest  and  divinest  lessons, 
taught  and  enforced  by  precept  and  example,  in  works  far  re¬ 
moved  from  those  designated  religious.  Thus  we  may  find  in 
the  pages  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Lord  Lytton,  some  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  Christian  teaching — true,  divested  of 
those  cant  phrases  which  are  usually  supposed  to  indicate  a 
religious  fiction,  but  in  place  of  which  we  have  broad  human 
sympathies  and  lovingkindness,  the  heart  made  to  feel  for 
another's  sufferings  and  wrongs,  and  to  forgive  the  faults  and 
sins  of  others ;  and  the  imagination  is  kindled  at  the  beauty  of 
human  character  and  action,  and  at  the  heart  and  soul  who, 
while  aching  through  the  WTongs  and  injustice  wrought  upon 
them,  have  yet  sufficient  nobility  of  nature  to  forgive  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  wrong  and  injustice.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  purest  and  highest  conception 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  the  behaviour  of  Harley 
L’Estrange  in  Bulwer's  Mi/  Novel  ?  We  allude  to  that  portion 
where  Harley,  discovering  that  the  man  who  above  all  other 
men  had  been  his  confidant  and  life-long  friend,  had  not  only 
violated  the  generous  and  implicit  faith  he  had  placed  in  him, 
but  had  likewise,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  married  the  woman 
to  whom  he  had  sent  him  to  plead  his  own  love,  was  bent  upon 
a  most  terrible  revenge,  as  subtile  and  deep,  and,  so  to  speak. 
Oriental,  in  its  nature  ;  but  yet,  after  the  admonitions  of  Parson 
Dale  and  the  intrepid  action  and  lofty  sentiments  of  Voilante, 
successfully  combated  with  his  fierce  craving  for  a  fearful  retri¬ 
bution  upon  the  man  who  had  so  powerfully  injured  him,  for¬ 
gave  the  wrong,  and  held  out  a  hand  of  reconciliation.  Indeed, 
what  novel  can  be  more  pow^erful  for  good  than  the  one  of 
which  we  are  now*  speaking,  inculcating  as  it  does  some  of  the 
highest  virtues  w^hich  can  adorn  the  character  of  man,  and  the 
sweetest  and  holiest  graces  which  ever  filled  the  human  heart 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy,  endurance,  fortitude, and  courage, 
under  disappointment  and  suffering,  charity  for  the  erring,  and 
sympathy  for  the  griefs  and  struggles  of  others  ?  Again,  what 
is  so  like  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  as  the  affect¬ 
ing  scene  of  the  death  of  Tom-all-alone  in  Dickens’s  Bleak 
House. ^  or  that  masterly  and  wonderful  chapter  in  Vanity 
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FaWy  in  which  two  lights  are  put  out  And  what,  too,  do 
we  learn  from  Adam  Bede,  but  that  affliction  perfects  the 
human  character  ?  In  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  liomola,  the 
same  glorious  lessons  are  taught ;  indeed,  all  our  greatest  novel¬ 
ists'  works  are  pervaded  by  the  pure  spirit  of  religion,  and  it  is 
only  when  fiction  is  contracted  to  contain  the  narrow  doctrines 
of  some  particular  creed  that  it  loses  the  true  human  breadth  of 
Bympathy  which  ought  to  characterise  it,  and  becomes  narrow 
and  intolerant,  and  thus  more  likely  to  produce  the  contrary 
effect  to  the  one  anxiously  intended;  for  individuals  of  taste  and 
culture  are  but  too  prone  to  judge  of  religion  by  the  fruit  it 
engenders  in  others,  than  by  seeking  it  at  its  original  source. 
This  one-sidedness  and  sectarianism  characterises  even  the  ably 
written  works  of  Charles  Kingsley ;  more  especially  is  this  evi¬ 
dent  in  that  author's  Tico  Years  Ago,  where  the  success  of  a  man 
in  spiritual  matters,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  faet  of  his  being  a  Church¬ 
man,  as  his  failure  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Dissenter — the 
ministrations  of  the  curate  of  the  book  producing  a  wonderful 
effect  for  good,  while  all  the  Dissenters  had  to  close  their  chapels 
and  take  their  departure  from  the  neighbourhood  of  so  pure  a 
Churchman.  The  author  of  a  work  of  fiction,  before  he  volun¬ 
teers  to  ridicule  or  gibbet  any  phase  of  religious  life,  should  at 
least  be  careful  that  he  is  actuated  by  a  pure  motive,  and  that 
his  work  should  contain  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity  to  redeem  it  from  the  probable  charge  of  spite¬ 
fulness  or  mean  vindictiveness,  such  as  is  so  eminently  the  case 
with  Frederick  Rivers,  Independent  Parson,  a  work  evidencing  no 
indications  of  genius,  and  but  few  marks  of  talent,  but  in  place 
of  which  we  find  abundance  of  that  spiteful  venom  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  little  nature,  and  so  abhorrent  to  a  man  of  largo 
sympathies  and  heart.  That  a  novel  can  be  religious  and  yet 
not  bigoted,  can  bo  pervaded  by  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Jesus 
and  yet  filled  with  swift  and  subtile  fancies,  and  redolent  with 
thoughtful  earnestness,  and  not  devoid  of  pure  genius,  we  have 
ample  proof  in  the  productions  of  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  a 
writer  of  great  strength  and  freedom,  who,  while  recognising 
the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  actions,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  lives  of  individual  men,  extends  the  healthful  light 
of  his  sympathies  and  genius  over  every  sect  of  religion,  finding 
goodness  and  beauty  in  them  all.  At  the  same  time  the  human¬ 
ity  of  the  man  enables  him  to  stoop  pityingly  and  lovingly 
over  the  erring  and  the  sinful,  and  to  sit  down  on  equal  terms 
with  misfortune  and  sorrow,  however  humble  the  sufferer, 
having  learnt — it  maybe  through  painful  experience— that  afflic- 
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tion  and  sorrow  level  all  social  distinctions  as  surely  as  death.* 
Works  of  this  nature— and  of  such  are  Mr.  Macdonald’s — cannot 
fail  in  producing  a  decidedly  healthful  influence  on  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  readers,  for  we  hold  it  true  that  nothing 
but  good  can  be  the  result  of  an  author’s  labours  when  he  strives 
to  show  that,  even  in  the  most  neglected  and  degraded  of  human 
creatures,  there  is  left  in  tlieir  nature  some  spot  not  totally 
blackened  and  paralysed  by  sin,  but  tlirobbing  with  life  and 
humanity,  and  oii'y  waiting  for  the  eye  to  detect,  and  for  the 
hand  to  remove,  the  hindrances  which  prevent  its  blossoming 
into  beautiful  flowerage  and  fruit,  proving  that  beneath  all  the 
dirt  and  filth  which  circumstance  and  sin  had  heaped  upon  the 
heart  and  soul,  there  burnt  a  divine  spark,  only  waiting  for  the 
human  agency  to  kindle  it  into  a  glorious  flame.  All  this  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  Mr.  ^lacdonald’s  Guild  Courts  where 
the  neglected,  and  ragged,  and  homeless,  as  well  as  motherless, 
Mattie,  with  her  scudding  ”  ways,  becomes  the  one  sole  object 
of  the  benevolent  tailor’s  solicitude,  who,  seated  in  his  contracted 
little  shop,  angling  for  Mattie  from  his  shop  window,  baiting 
his  fishing  lines  with  brilliant-looking,  and  pleasant-tasting 
sweets,  thus  trying  to  arrive  at  the  forsaken  girl’s  heart  or 
humanity  through  the  avenues  of  her  senses.  Patiently  and 
untiringly  did  the  poor  lonely  tailor  labour  day  after  day,  and 
week  alter  week,  to  reclaim  the  erratic  Mattie  from  her  ‘‘  scud- 
“  ding  ”  propensities,  and  render  her  into  a  decent  and  homely 
English  girl.  Successful  at  last,  as  indeed  all  in  such  work 
must  be,  if  they  only  bring  to  the  task  the  ingenuity  of  the 
brain  and  the  love  of  the  heart — these  two  items  must  labour 
together,  or  otherwise  all  striving  and  endeavour  will  be  in  vain. 
We  hope  there  is  no  human  heart,  however  debased,  but  has 
some  trait  of  its  original  goodness  and  purity  left,  hidden  away, 
it  may  be,  in  some  deep  and  obscure  recess,  but  surely  there, 
and  waiting  only  for  the  Divine  breath  to  infuse  into  it  vitality 
and  life;  and  this  Divine  breath  may  be  breathed  into  the  soul 
by  human  lungs.  This  is  the  doctrine  Mr.  Macdonald  teaches, 
and  well  and  ably  does  he  sustain  the  truthfulness  of  his  teaching. 
His  works  teem  with  instances  illustrative  of  this — m  the  Armais 
of  a  Quiet  Neighbour  hood ^  where  the  morose,  bitter,  and  atheistic 
carpenter  is  reclaimed  by  the  quiet  and  natural  earnestness  of 
the  curate ;  in  Robert  Ralkner^  in  the  case  of  ‘‘  Shager,”  and 


*  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  sometimes  walked  very  near  the  edge  of  sectarianism  in 
his  desire  to  plant  his  arrows  in  the  heart  of  sectarianism. 
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more  beautifully  still,  in  the  instance  where  Robert  reclaims  his 
besotted  and  debauched  father.  Tt  is  even  worth  while  study¬ 
ing  Mr.  Macdonald^s  works,  to  learn  how  many  and  various  are 
the  ways  by  which  the  human  lieart  can  be  approached  and 
entered,  when  it  was  apparently  closed  and  impenetrable. 
Sweets  in  one  instance,  music  in  another,  while  in  Alec  Forbes, 
quite  a  different  method  is  adopted  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  a 
soul  hurrying  on  to  ruin,  in  the  case  of  the  old  librarian,  who 
musters  sufficient  courage  to  relinquish  his  darling  sin  that  he 
may  save  Alec  from  a  similar  fate  to  what  his  own  has  been. 
These  works  of  Mr.  Macdonald  are  filled  with  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it  necDSsary 
that  a  man  must  believe  in  a  particular  Church  before  he  is  able 
to  be  a  Christian,  or  able  to  reclaim  others  from  their  shame  and 
sin.  It  is  as  though  he  would  say,  “  Let  a  man  belong  to  what 
“  Church  he  may,  if  he  has  the  Heavenly  Father  dwelling  in  his 
“  heart  he  can  never  be  very  wrong,  but  may  be  the  instrument 
“  by  which  God  designs  to  save  a  human  soul.’’  But  all  novels 
claiming  to  be  religious  show  no  indications  of  either  the  genius 
or  the  broad  human  love  which  gives  such  tints  of  colour  and 
tones  of  tenderness  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  ^lacdonald’s  books. 
Indeed  in  the  degree  in  which  a  human  being  crowds  his  ideas 
of  God  and  of  humanity  into  the  narrow  confines  of  a  particular 
creed  or  church,  in  the  same  degree  will  his  conception  of  God’s 
mercy,  and  his  hopefulness  for  the  well-being  of  man,  become  con¬ 
tracted.  In  this  way  do  we  account  for  so  many  works  of  religious 
fiction  being  so  entirely  devoid  of  merit ;  possessing,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  beauty  of  style  or  diction  to  charm  or  attract,  and  on 
the  other,  totally  wanting  in  broad  human  sympathies,  in 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  God’s  ways  of  dealing 
with  His  creatures ;  possession  of  which  would  amply  compen¬ 
sate  for  deficiency  in  literary  skill  and  cleverness.  The  first 
consideration  of  an  author  should  be  whether  the  matter  which 
he  has  to  set  before  his  readers  is  of  the  best,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  style  in  which  it  is  to  be  clothed  and  set  forth  should 
be  an  after  consideration.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  surprise, 
that  with  such  glorious  themes  for  compositions  as  God’s  dealings 
with,  and  rclalicns  to.  His  creatures  on  earth,  and  of  man’s 
relations  to  his  Maker,  and  to  the  unseen  eternity,  such  fear¬ 
fully  worthless  books  should  be  the  result.  Whether  it  arises 
from  the  subject  being  of  too  vast  a  magnitude  for  man,  or  at 
least  the  authors  of  leligious  novels,  adequately  to  apprehend, 
we  know  not,  but  certainly,  with  so  grand  a  theme  upon  which 
to  exercise  their  talent  and  ingenuity,  the  results  are  far,  very 
far,  from  cheering.  Their  narrowness  of  view  and  meretricious- 
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ness  of  style  exciting  a  readers  disdain  rather  than  his  pleasure 
and  sympathy. 

These  strictures  are  not  to  be  applied  to  those  quiet,  unam¬ 
bitious  productions  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Schoyiberg^ 
Cotta  Family,  which,  making  no  pretence  in  expounding  doc¬ 
trines,  or  critical  ability  in  judging  of  lives  and  books,  are  con¬ 
tent,  in  a  subdued  and  quiet  flow  of  narrative,  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce,  for  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  domestic 
lives  of  men  who  have  made  a  name  in  the  world,  and  have 
become  famous  in  the  pages  of  history  and  literature.  Wo 
speak  more  especially  of  Evangelical  novels,  of  which  ^liss 
Worboise  is  the  representative  authoress,  a  lady  whose  facility 
of  composition,  in  her  own  particular  path  of  literature,  places 
her  on  a  par  with  a  sister  writer  of  more  popularity  than  her¬ 
self,  and  whose  works  are  manufactured  with  as  great  a  rapidity, 
but  command  a  more  extensive  circle  of  readers.  We  cannot 
say  much  for  the  beauty  of  Miss  Worboise’s  style  of  waiting — 
haste  is  everywhere  discernable,  its  indications  mar  page  after 
page.  Indeed,  we  should  say  she  writes  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  the  result  of  her  labours  ending  in  any 
masterly  production  of  English  composition,  and  certainly  we 
have  anything  but  that.  A  slipshod  method  of  compiling  sen¬ 
tence  after  sentence  is  not  to  be  commended,  neither  does  the 
object  for  which  an  author  writes  compensate  for  this  imperfect 
and  careless  style,  and  cannot  fail  in  being  damaging  to  the  fame 
and  reputation  of  an  author.  One  peculiar  method  of  composi¬ 
tion,  which  Miss  Worboise  appears  to  have  created  for  herself, 
as  we  know  of  no  other  author  who  indulges  in  the  same,  or  a 
similar  method  of  writing — we  allude  to  that  particular  style 
which  is  so  very  characteristic  of  most  of  her  works,  but  more 
especially  observable  in  her  Philip  and  Mitred ;  OTy  Married 
LifCy  viz., — an  ejaculatory  style  of  composition  ;  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  sentences  commence  with  the  ejaculation 
“  Oh  !”  and  the  work  above  mentioned  ’s  replete  with  this  start¬ 
ling,  if  we  cannot  say  beautiful,  method  of  writing ;  and  wo  have 
‘^Oh,  Philip  dear!’'  “Oh,  if  we  only  had!"  “Oh,  if  we  only  could!" 
“  Oh,  if  we  were  only  there!"  and  “  Oh,  if  they  w^ere  only  here!" 
and  so  on,  till  the  reader  becomes  wearied  with  the  constant 
repetition.  This  maybe  an  extremely  easy  method  of  constructing 
sentences,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  very  opposite  to  that 
which  is  artistic  or  beautiful.  Another  defect  in  the  novels  now 
under  consideration,  is  the  straining  after  effect  by  the  use  of 
high-sounding  and  inflated  words  in  describing  very  ordinary 
objects,  which  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  jewels  would  be  upon 
a  beggar’s  dress ;  the  object  the  novels  have  in  view  apparently 
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precludes  them  from  procuring  interest  by  the  grouping  to¬ 
gether  of  many  and  startling  incidents,  so  their  author^s  strive  to 
arrive  at  the  same  end  by  ditferent  moans,  viz.,  by  the  use  of 
])ompous  language',  thereby  closely  allying  themselves  with 
those  wrib'rs  whose  lucuhraiions  a])[>ear  week  by  week  in  our 
penny  journals  and  mlscellanic's.  Thus  an  angry  brother,  standing 
upon  a  hearthrug,  Is  d(*sigua(ed  “  an  avenging  Menicsis;  dark¬ 
ness,  “  (’immerlan  gloom  a  woman^s  voice  is  compared  to  the 
“  deep  t(Ui(‘s  ot’an  organ  W(‘  have  “  luelaneholy  tire-grates 
“ ravisliing  days;”  and  “  ravishing  nights;”  a  woman,  metaphori- 
enlly  s])eaking,  “  hnins  u])on  a  reiul  whieli  pierces  her  heart ;” — 
tlu'se,  and  liundreds  of  other  instances,  might  bo  cited  from  the 
works  of  one  authoress  alone,  proving  the  truthfulness  of  our 
statements.  Wliether  all  this  is  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  is  a  (piestion  which  readers  who  possess  any  culture 
whatt'V(*r  can  readily  decide,  d'he  characters  tiguring  in  the 
pages  of  Evangelical  novels  are  familitir  to  most  readers  ;  there 
is  no  very  great  variety  ;  the  same  are  reproduced  again  and 
again  ;  there  a])|X'ars  to  be  no  attempt  at  delineation  of  character; 
the  words  and  sentiments  uttered  by  one  might  as  appropriately 
be  spoken  by  another,  for  all  the  illustration  they  atford  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  speaks  them.  If  the  character  is  dest'ribed 
when  lirst  introduced  to  the  reader^  notice,  the  author  appears 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  entirely  as  she  progresses  with  the 
story,  and  makes  the  individual  ]>erform  actions  diametricallv 
opposed  to  the  cliaracter  portrayed.  Tliero  appears  to  be  no 
atlem])t  made  to  evolve  action  from  character,  and  apparently 
no  ability  to  trace  an  action  back  to  tlie  motive  which  prompted 
it.  'I'he  commencement  of  these  novels  usually  describe  a  familv 
on  whom  some  misfortune  is  settling ;  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
father,  is  generally  de])icted  as  a  stern  man,  burdened  with  cares, 
and  mK>n  whose  brows  thought  is  habitual,  but  who,  in  the  familv 
circle,  unbends  those  sjune  brows  and  converses  allablv ;  the 
mamma  is  usually  described  as  a  “sweet-tempered  creature,”  suf¬ 
fering  from  bad  health  and  jxxssessing  a  very  fragile  will,  and 
who,  wlu'u  trouble  conu's,  bet'omes  grey-headed  in  a  few  weeks. 
.‘\fler  the  mamma  we  have  the  practical  eldest  daughter,  who  has 
u]>on  her  heart  and  hands  the  management  of  the  household 
and  the  regidating  of  all  domestic  ntfairs,  after  which  we  have 
tiu'  second  <laughter.  the  lady  of  the  familv,  who  talks  sentiment 
and  loves  j>o«'try,  and  is  too  lady-like  to  do  aught  else  ;  then 
is  descrilH'd  the  nmgh,  hoydenish  daughb  r,  impulsive,  careless 
in  dn^ss  and  manners,  ever  ix'ady  for  a  rush  and  a  romp,  but 
who  in  the  end  proves  to  Ix'  the  gi'iiiiis  of  the  familv  ;  ono  or  two 
sons  tigiire  in  the  housidiold  circle,  who  cherish  high  hopes  of 
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life,  and  what  they  are  to  accomplish  when  their  turn  comes  to 
go  out  into  the  world  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  as  no  religious 
novel  appears  complete  without  it,  we  have  the  spiritual  daugh¬ 
ter.  Tho  heroes  of  the  novels  are  usually  those  whom  the 
authoress  of  the  UlJe,  Wide  World  loves  to  depict,  fac¬ 
similes  of ‘‘John  Humphrey,^’  grave,  serious,  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  self-command,  never  by  any  chance  guilty  of  committing 
cither  a  mistake  or  a  bad  action,  self-contained,  and  but  rarely 
smiling,  but  wlien,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  betrayed  into  one, 
its  powerfully  bewitching  influence  makes  the  reader  thankful 
for  its  variety.  As  we  have  hinted  above,  there  is  no  attempt 
made  at  any  analysis  of  character  ;  the  various  personages  who  | 

figure  in  tho  novel  are  introduced  to  the  reader  as  the  exigencies  i 

of  the  stor}’  demand,  and  he  is  left  to  draw  his  own  inferences  ! 

concerning  them,  and  very  conflicting  and  self-contradictory 
thev  usually  are.  The  nearest  approach  the  reader  gains  to  j 

any  conception  of  the  inner  being  of  the  various  individuals  j 

held  up  as  a  pattern  and  example  for  his  or  her  imitation,  are  | 

very  vague  and  general  in  their  nature,  and  more  likely,  we  i 

imagine,  to  convey  a  fiilse  rather  then  a  truthful  impression  to 
the  mind  and  heart.  It  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  a  reader 
who  loves  to  enter  into  tho  nice  discrimination,  analysis,  and  ' 

detail  of  a  character,  and  the  presence  of  which  feature  gives  such  \ 

additional  zest,  apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  story,  to  the  perusal 
of  George  Eliotts,  Charlotte  Bronte^s,  and  Mrs.  GaskilFs  works, 
and  to  find  applied  in  place  thereof  such  meaningless  and  vapid  ^ 

adulatory  expressions  as  “sweet-tempered  Ethel “Mrs.  Cooper  | 

was  a  truly  Christian  gentlewoman,  and  her  daughter,  sweet  I 

Annie  Cooper,  my  sister’s  dearest  friend;”  while  others  are  de-  * 

scribed  as  “grave,”  “serious,”  and  “cheerful;”  “kind,”  “clever,”  j 

and  “affable;”  “beautifully ingenious,”  and  “queenly  graceful,  j 

with  forget-me-not  eyes.”  On  reading  such  expressions  as 
these,  no  knowledge  of  the  human  creatures  they  are  intended  j 

to  describe  is  conveyed  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  I 

or  if  any,  none  but  that  of  weak  and  fragile  beings  unfitted 
for  the  world  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  like  hot-  « 

house  plants  unable  to  endure  a  cold  wind,  or  stand  against  \ 

a  gix)d  still'  breeze,  and  neetling  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  i 

protected  from  contact  with  the  rough  working-day  world, 
where  men  and  women  have  to  live,  and  to  do  battle  with  I 

folly,  and  wrong,  and  sin,  and  crime,  and  to  overcome  ^ 

the  temptations  which  appe-al  to  the  passions  of  their  ; 

own  nature,  and,  by  overcoming,  to  become  strong — strong  to 
work,  strong  to  endure,  and  strong  to  suffer,  and  w’hile  j 

doing  this,  aiding  each  other  in  developing  and  moulding 
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characters  which  shall  receive  the  praise  when  they  take  up 
their  abodes  in  the  great  eternities.  We  feel  and  know  it 
would  be  presumption  to  say  that  no  life,  however  weak,  is  use¬ 
less  ;  for  a  life,  apparently  insignificant,  which  was  passed  in  a 
very  limited  sphere  of  duties,  and  faded  away  almost  unnoticed 
and  unwept,  may  yet  have  given  a  quickening  impulse  and 
motive  to  some  other  character  and  life,  which  shall  have  urged 
it  on  to  the  accomplishing  of  great  things,  memorable  for  the 
blessings  they  showered  upon  mankind  ;  but  novels  intended  to 
be  of  use,  intended  to  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  Christi¬ 
anity  upon  the  human  character,  should  at  least  give  us  manly 
characters,  and  if  not  the  muscular  Christians  of  Charles  Kingsley, 
men  and  w’omen  capable  of  being  something  more  than  clogs 
upon  the  energies  of  others.  But  these  are  rarely  represented 
in  the  pages  of  religious  fiction,  and  if  so,  but  in  hints  and 
possibilities.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  but  very^  faint  attempts 
of  analysis  of  character,  and  when  the  attempt  has  been  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  story,  the  authors  appear  to  have 
totally  forgotten  it,  by  making  their  various  personages  possess 
qualities  or  perform  actions  the  very^  reverse  of  what  had  been 
previously^  indicated  concerning  them,  and  to  the  reader  wholly 
unexpected,  at  the  same  time  jarring  against  his  conception  of 
the  principles  and  rules  of  an  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  good  story\  True,  this  may  arise  from  the  author  com¬ 
mencing  and  continuing  his  story  without  any  idea  of  what  its 
various  incidents  are  to  be,  or  at  wdiat  end  he  is  ultimately  to 
arrive — a  method  adopted  in  w’riting  a  story"  more  frequent,  vre 
imagine,  than  is  generally  believed,  and  to  all  authors  but  those 
of  commanding  intellect,  a  plan  replete  with  annoyance  and 
danger,  and  likely  to  result  in  making  many"  of  the  characters 
appear  somewhat  inconsistent,  w’hen,  judging  from  w’hat  was 
asserted  when  they"  were  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  con¬ 
sistency  was  their  forte.  We  have  thought  it  somewhat  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  is  in  this  w’ay"  readers  have  to  account  for  a  very" 
strong  defect  in  Miss  Worboise’s  w’orks,  or  how  is  it  we  are 
to  understand  our  authoress,  wdio,  w  hen  describing  a  heroine, 
tells  us,  in  one  chapter,  she  had  gained  such  superb  control  over 
the  temper,  dispositions,  and  passions  of  her  nature,  as  never 
to  let  her  emotions  become  visilde  to  others,  howxver  strong  the 
provcK’ation  might  be  which  she  had  received,  and  yet,  in  a 
chapter  a  little  farther  on,  we  find  very  strong  symptoms  of 
vehement  passion,  for  the  simple  reason  that  her  sister  has 
accepted  an  ofl'er  of  marriage  from  a  man  concerning  whom 
nothing  bad  can  be  asserted,  and  who  is  only  an  acquaintance 
of  her  own  ?  Or,  again,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  conduct 
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of  a  daughter — whose  parents  have  been  plunged  into  difficulties 
through  the  loss  of  their  fortune — who  calmly  sits  down  to  think 
ho' '  she  can  best  help  in  their  trouble,  who  plainly  sees  it  her 
duty  to  do  so,  and  finally  resolves  to  take  the  management  of 
the  household,  to  relieve  her  sick  mother,  that  no  unneces- 
sarv  burden  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  younger  members  of 
the*  family  ?  Nothing  is  to  make  her  swerve  from  the  path  of 
dutv  marked  out,  it  is  to  be  trodden  firmly  and  bravely  to  the 
end*;  and  yet,  in  a  page  or  two  further  on,  she  freely  and  frankly 
accepts  an  offer  of  marriage,  w’hich  speedily  relieves  her  from 
her  self-imposed  duties.  If  Miss  Worboise  commences  her 
novels  with  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  end  of  the  stories, 
she  must  either  be  subject  to  strange  slips  of  memory,  or  must 
entertain  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 

The  beautiful  and  angelic  character  of  Evangeline  in  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom,  appears  to  have  taken  up  an  abiding  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  imagination  of  religious  novelists,  for  no  religious 
novel  is  apparently  considered  perfect  unless  its  pages  contain 
a  being  somew^hat  similar  to  that  of  Eva,  albeit  rouging  her  to 
make  her  somewhat  dissimilar  to  her  beautiful  prototype,  and 
very  much  so  indeed  they  prove  to  be.  This  character — which, 
some  pages  back,  we  have  designated  spiritual — claims  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  greatest  share  of  attention  from  the  author,  is  invari¬ 
ably  of  the  feminine  gender ;  her  clusters  of  golden  hair,  her 
ethereal  and  heavenly  blue  eyes,  her  transparent  skin,  her  fairy 
and  fragile  form,  her  air  of  serious  thoughtfulness,  the  earnest 
glances  of  her  eyes,  the  light  texture  of  her  unspotted  white 
dress,  in  short,  her  whole  tout-ensemble  is  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  an  angel  is  in  the  household  ;  she  is  held  up  as 
an  illustration  of  the  W’onderful,  benign  influence  of  religion 
upon  the  heart  and  soul ;  she  is  the  peace-maker  of  the  family, 
the  one  who  is  able  to  quote  the  most  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
conscientious  enough  to  rebuke  all,  old  or  young,  wise  or  igno¬ 
rant,  who  come  within  the  reach  of  her  influence  and  the  com¬ 
pass  of  her  voice.  Are  any  members  of  the  family  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  a  friend,  or  in  a 
day’s  excursion,  they  are  informed  that  “  she  who  liveth  in 
“  pleasure  is  dead are  any  reasonably  prudent  in  preserving 
the  things  of  this  world  and  provident  for  the  future,  they  are 
reminded  **  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven are  any  of  her 
brother’s  chattering,  as  boys  will,  of  the  great  things  they  will 
achieve  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  do  their  work  in  the 
world,  they  are  told  that  all  earthly  things  are  “  vanity,  and  less 
“  than  vanity and  in  this  way  does  she  make  her  presence 
felt,  till  the  time  comes  when  she  leaves  this  dull  earth  for  a 
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higher  and  happier  home,  and,  still  young  in  years,  she  leaves 
the  household  to  mourn  her  loss.  We  are  very  much  inclined 
to  question  whether  all  this  intense  spiritual  morbidness  is  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  nature  of  the  child; 
we  feel  very  much  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  sensitiveness 
arising  from  the  eflects  of  organic  disease,  deep-rooted  and  partly 
developed  in  the  constitution.  Heligion,  acting  upon  a  healthy 
nature,  produces  consequences  far  removed  from  those  we  have 
described ;  and  however  affecting  such  creations  may  appear  in 
Action,  we  doubt  whether  their  counterparts  exist  in  real  life; 
and  if  so,  we  should  not  fail  to  inquire  whether  the  symptoms 
of  any  insidious  malady  were  apparent  in  the  body,  or  upon 
what  mental  diet  the  mind  had  been  nurtured;  for  it  is  possible 
for  a  child  to  become  surfeited  with  religion,  so  as  to  anxiously 
inquire,  like  the  child  of  whom  Miss  Frances  Cobbe  speaks, 

“  whether  she  was  not  good  enough  to  be  put  into  a  tract  ?"  | 
Most  certainly  this  character  has  been  done  to  the  death ;  novel 
after  novel  we  could  mention  where  it  is  introd,uced,  some¬ 
times  as  a  child,  sometimes  as  a  young  girl,  and  at  others  as  a 
maiden  upon  the  threshold  of  womanho^.  Whether  they  are 
creations  of  the  novelist’s  own  imagination,  or  actual  illustra¬ 
tions  from  this  sad  world  of  ours,  we  know  not ;  but  this  wo  do 
know  and  feel,  that  these  are  not  the  characters  which  are  likely 
to  attract  individuals  to  the  beauties  of  religion.  What  is 
wanted  and  very  sorely  needed  is,  a  religious  faith  that  will 
bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  that  will  enable  the  man  who 
cherishes  it  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  to  do  his  work  in  the 
midst  of  its  people,  and  amid  it  all,  in  the  hurry  and  throng  of 
business,  in  the  temptations  and  dangers  which  may  gird  him 
round  and  hem  him  in,  to  feel  a  sustaining  and  strengthening 
power  to  uplndd  and  to  make  strong,  an  arm  upon  which  to 
lean  without  fear  of  stumbling.  If  tlic  authors  of  religious 
novels  would  but  attempt  this,  and  throw  on  one  side  all  secta¬ 
rian  views  and  all  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  religion  upon  a 
morbidly  diseased  imagination  and  constitution,  their  works 
w  ould  prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  men  and  women  of 
this  world.  We  would  not  have  our  readers  believe  that  we 
wholly  condemn  the  class  of  works  upon  which  wo  have  passed 
some  strictures ;  there  are  many  chapters  of  them  well  and  ably 
written,  striking  descriptions  of  scenery  vividly  and  strongly 
draw  n,  which  the  mind  is  able  to  picture  to  itself  w  hile  the  eye 
is  reading,  and  many  a  death-bed  scene  told  with  feeling  and 
pathos,  and  many  an  incident  powerfully  drawn.  Yet  with  all 
this,  w  e  cannot  refrain  from  asserting  that  the  injurious  elements 
of  religious  novels  preponderate  over  the  good,  and  will  not 
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issuredly  fail  in  realising  the  same  effects  of  which  John 
poster  spoke  concerning  the  religious  literature  of  his  day, 

I  riz.,  to  render  Christianity  distasteful  to  the  man  of  culture 
I  and  taste  by  the  results  it  produces  upon  life,  art,  and  literature. 
f  If  we  have  found  so  much  to  depreciate  in  evangelical  novels, 
what  shall  we  say  concerning  those  from  the  pens  of  High- 
Church  clergymen  ?  We  may  well  hesitate  with  wdiat  language 
^  to  clothe  the  sentiments  with  which  wo  regard  the  productions 
of  those  w’ho  profess  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Him  who  said, 

“  Love  one  another.’’  We  have  had  for  some  several  years, 
lying  on  our  bookshelves,  a  series  of  High-Church  novels,  all 
published  under  the  general  title  of  The  Englishmans  Library : 
“a  series  of  cheap  publications  for  general  reading,  uniting  a 
popular  style  with  soundness  of  principle.”  All  the  volumes 
contained  in  the  Englishman  s  Library  arc  written  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  impartiality,  although  their  authors  are  so  generous  as 
to  condemn  to  ruin  in  this  life,  and  the  certainty  of  everlasting 
ruin  in  another,  all  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  and  are 
culpable  enough  to  be  dissentients  from  what  they  terra  the 
“  true  Apostolic  Church  ” — meaning  the  Church  of  England — 
non-partakers  in  its  ordinances,  and  non-believers  in  the 
apostolic  descent  of  its  bishops,  deacons,  and  ministers.  It 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  all  the  arguments  the 
various  works  contain.  Dissenters  are  invariably  proved  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  and  downright  wicked ;  there  is  no  mincing  of 
terms ;  no  false  sense  of  delicacy  ever  compels  their  authors  to 
shield  their  less  fortunate  dissenting  brethren  from  the  deadly 
1  consequences  of  their  sin  in  seceding  from  the  true  Apostolic 
j  Church.”  In  plain  unvarnished  language,  the  awfulncss  of 
serving  God  in  a  chapel,  and  praying  without  a  book,  is  held 
up  to  all  who  feel  themselves  guilty  of  so  deadly  and  fatal  a  sin, 
and  have  yet  time  to  flee  to  the  saving  and  protecting  arms  of 
our  national  Church.  To  the  ordinary  reader  of  fiction,  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  contained  in  the  Englishman's  Library 
will  prove  extremely  disappointing.  The  language  is  simple  and 
homely ;  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  various  stories  lie,  for 
the  most  part,  in  out-of-the-way  rural  districts ;  they  contain 
no  deadly  plots,  no  bigamy  or  murder,  and  from  beginning  to 
end  of  one  and  all  there  are  no  overwrought  scenes  of  interest 
and  excitement.  ;  Yet  the  plan  of  their  construction  is  novel, 
and  must  have  been  both  new  and  amusing  to  the  literary  and 
the  general  reader,  when  they  first  shed  upon  the  world  the 
light  of  their  superior  wisdom.  The  interest  of  the  stories  is 
-  made  to  revolve  upon  Dissent ;  the  goodness  of  the  heroes,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  individuals  who  figure  in  these  pages,  depends 
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upon  whether  they  are  Churchmen  or  Dissenters.  The  badness 
of  a  man’s  character  and  life  does  not,  in  any  way  whatever, 
arise  from  the  inherent  tendency  towards  evil,  which  there  ij 
existing  in  every  human  heart  and  soul,  and  the  concurrent 
influence  of  circumstance  in  developing  those  instincts  into 
thought,  motive,  and  action,  but  solely  from  the  fact  of  himself 
or  his  parents  having  seceded  from  the  Church.  Dissenters  are 
invariably  made  the  bugbears  of  each  story:  no  sentiment  is 
too  vile  for  them  to  utter,  or  action  too  bad  for  them  to  commit; 
they  are  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  of  their  families,  and  the 
corrupters  of  society  ;  while,  on  the  contrary.  Churchmen  are 
tlie  cream  of  civilisation  ;  they  are  wdse,  sensible,  clever,  good 
liusbands  and  fathers,  good  children,  and  loyal  and  patriotic 
Englishmen  ;  the  sentiments  to  which  they  give  utterance,  and 
the  actions  they  perform,  arc  w  orthy  of  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  and  eulogy,  being  uniformly  pure,  generous,  and  right.  A 
Churchman  is  usually  introduced  to  the  reader,  by  the  author, 
w'ith  the  assertion  that  “  he  w*as  a  religious  man  and  a  sound 
“  Churchman.”  After  which,  there  is  no  virtue  which  im 
parts  grace  and  dignity  to  humanity  wdth  which  he  is  not 
invested  ;  nay,  if  we  place  implicit  faith  in  the  teachings  of 
these  Iligh-Church  novels — and  who  that  reads  them  wdll  not 

do  this  ? — we  have  only  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of 

% 

England  and  we  are  on  the  great  higlnvay  to  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  blessedness  ;  while  to  be  a  Dissenter  is  to  incur  the 
certainty  of  misery  in  this  world,  and  to  be  booked  for  eternal 
damnation  in  the  next ;  and  such  being  his  fate,  all  Churchmen 
arc  solemnly  w*arned  to  hold  no  communication  whatever  wdth 
Dissenters,  but  carefully  to  avoid  them  as  though  alHicted  with 
some  contagious  and  deadly  disease,  otherwise  bad  must  be  the 
result.  In  one  of  these  novels,  a  father  is  represented  as  being 
so  careless  as  to  have  had  “  his  elder  boys  brought  up  at  a  school 
“  kept  by  a  Dissenter  in  the  town,  and  though  intelligent  lads, 
“  had  turned  out  unsteady  and  unruly.  One  of  them  had  taken 
“  to  speak  at  Uadieal  meetings.  Another,  who  had  been  bound 
“  apprentice  to  a  mercer,  had  done  even  worse,  and  so  conducted 
“  himself  as  to  show'  a  sad  W'ant  of  principle,  and  to  bring  dis 
“  credit  on  his  family.  Warned  by  these  failures,  Mr.  Wilkins 
“  prudently  determined  to  .send  no  more  of  his  sons  to  the  same 
“  school,”  •  and  transfers  his  third  to  one  w  here  the  head-master 
was  a  man  of  “  sound  Church  principles ;”  and  although  the  boy 
remained  but  a  few'  months  beneath  the  tutelasre  of  the  Church 
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man,  the  influence  exerted  was  so  beneficial,  that  in  after  years 
he  b^ame  a  **  respectable,  useful,  and  conscientious  member  of 
**  society  ! ''  A  most  palpable  proof,  if  anjr  is  needed,  of  the 
powerful  efficiency  of  Churchmen  in  teaching,  compared  with 
Dissenters.  The  love  passages  in  these  stories  are  very  few, 
and  what  few  there  are  contain  neither  sentiment  nor  tender¬ 
ness.  The  minds  of  the  authors  are  of  too  narrow  a  mould,  and 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  occupy  them  too  exclusively,  to 
permit  of  their  being  able  to  depict  the  lovely  and  beautiful 
shades  and  lights  of  human  love  and  affection.  Yet  they  are 
worthy  of  being  read,  because  of  the  novelty  which  tinges  them, 
making  love  appear  under  quite  a  different  aspect  to  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  regarded.  When  the  hero  asks  the  all- 
important  question,  “  Will  you  be  mine  ?**  the  heroine  does 
not  ask,  “Do  you  love  me?*^  but,  Have  you  sound  Church 
principles  r*  And  the  heroine  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue,  and  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  her  sex,  in  the  degree  in 
which  her  love  for  a  man  is  founded  on  the  firmness  with  which 
he  clings  to  the  “  true  Apostolic  Church.'^  The  pathetic  and 
tragic  parts  of  these  stories  are  where  the  heroines  refuse  the 
offer  of  marriage  on  the  plea  of  their  lovers'  looseness  in  Church 
principles  and  tendency  to  Dissent ;  thus  giving  a  refutation  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  popular  and  proverbial  saying,  that 
“  Love  shall  be  lord  of  all."  On  the  contrary,  far  from  being 
so  dominant  a  personage,  he  appears  in  quite  a  subsidiary  light 
in  the  momentous  issue  of  the  scenes.  A  far  more  powerful 
motive  principle  regulates  the  decisions,  a  motive  which  ought 
—according  to  the  various  authors  of  the  Englishman's  Library 
—to  actuate  the  conduct  of  all  who  intend  entering  into  the 
“  holy  bonds  of  matrimony."  Genuine  and  true  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  make  human  hearts 
happy  or  homes  cheerful,  unless  closely  allied  with  the  strict 
observance  of  the  various  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
,  land.  The  reader  must  disabuse  his  mind  of  all  that  the 
tradition  and  history  of  the  last  six  thousand  years  have 
taught  him  respecting  the  almost  universal  omnipotence  of 
^ve  in  uniting  heart  to  heart,  and  life  to  life,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  only  truly  powerful  when  delicately,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  interwoven  with  sound  Church  principles.  We  can  give 
but  one  illustration  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  our  remarks ; 
f  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  to  our  readers  the  prominence 
the  Church  has  in  swaying  the  love  of  the  human  heart : — 

There  could  be  no  question  what  Mildred’s  own  feelings  were.  She 
too  had  loved  with  the  increasing  love  of  years  ;  unconsciously  at  first, 
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and  then  with  the  deep,  devoted,  absorbing  attachment  of  which  a 
woman  alone  is  capable.  He  was  everything  to  her — had  long  been 
Bo ;  and  now  with  a  thrill  of  unspeakable  delight  she  heard  from  his 
own  lips  that  she  was  everything  to  him.  How  bitter,  then,  was  the 
revulsion,  as  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her  mind,  that  he  was 
himself  creating  an  obstacle  to  their  union  which  her  conscience  told 
her  was  insuperable  !  Truly  hers  was  no  easy  task  ;  truly  the  present 
struggle  between  inclination  and  duty  was  no  slight  increase  to  poor 
^lildred’s  sorrows.  Happily  for  her,  she  had  never  doubted  what  she 
ought  to  do ;  she  saw  her  way  clearly  before  her,  and  was  satisfied  as 
to  the  course  which  it  was  right  to  adopt.  There  could  neither  be 
peace  nor  safety  for  her  in  uniting  herself  to  one  who  was  already  in 
heart  a  seceder  from  the  Church. 

It  was  a  miserable  alternative  either  way.  How  could  she  expect 
God’s  blessing,  if  she  linked  her  fortunes  with  one  who  was  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  schism  ?  How  could  she'  expect  an  hour’s  happiness  in 
after-life  if  she  rejected  !Mark, — Hark,  who  Lad  loved  her  from  her 
childhood,  and  had  remained  unchanged  through  long  years  of  separa¬ 
tion  ?  ’J'hese  were  her  first  and  natural  feelings  ;  but  in  a  while  she 
grew  calmer,  and  then  the  very  habit  of  acting  upon  principle,  instead 
of  impulse,  seemed  to  ])rcserve  her  in  the  right  path.  She  earnestly 
prayed  for  light  and  guidance  (not  as  many  do,  who  offer  up  similar 
prayers  indeed,  and  then  take  the  course  they  happen  to  like  best,  but) 
with  steadfast  resolve  to  act  up  to  what  upon  deliberation  she  believed 
to  be  right,  let  the  event  be  what  it  might. 

And  having  thus  resolved  during  the  brief  space  for  consideration 
which  slie  had  asked  of  her  lover,  she  told  him  fairly  and  unreservedly, 
that  though  her  heart  was  his,  she  dared  not  at  present  promise  him 
her  hand.  She  could  not,  she  said,  take  a  step  which  might  involve 
them  both  in  misery,  lie  had  spoken  so  decidedly  of  his  objections  to 
the  Church  of  England,  of  his  intentions  to  separate  himself  from  its 
pale,  that  she  felt  he  was  already  at  heart  a  seceder  from  it ;  and  wilt 
a  Hissenter  she  never  would  marry.  Her  own  mind  was  made  up  irre¬ 
vocably  in  favour  of  Church  principles;  she  was  not  vain  enough  to 
suppose  that  she  could  ell’ect  any  alteration  in  his  opinions ;  and  for 
people  to  unite  themselves  for  life  while  their  views  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  points  were  completely  at  variance,  would  be  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  certain  unhappiness.  To  take  the  matter  in  the  very 
lowest  point  of  view,  there  could  be  no  comfort  in  such  an  union ;  and 
as  a  Churchwoman,  she  felt  absolutely  forbidden  so  to  contract  herself. 
She  entreated  him  for  the  present  to  speak  no  more  on  the  subject; 
she  could  make  him  no  promise ;  she  entirely  absolved  him  from  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  an  engagement ;  he  was  wholly  free.  AVhile 
^Irs.  Long  lived,  she  would  never  leave  her ;  and  it  was  better  not  to 
speculate  on  the  future. 

H’ith  a  check  deadly  pale,  hut  in  calm  low  accents,  poor  AIildrc<l 
thus  addressed  her  lover;  and  if  as  she  j)roceeded  her  eyes  filled  vitli 
tears,  and  she  at  length  almost  gasped  for  utterance,  as  she  seemed  to 
her.seir  to  be  casting  from  her  every  hope  and  prospect  of  happiness 
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life,  who  will  call  such  w^eakness  culpable  ?  who  will  not  rather  admire 
and  love  a  character  in  which  acute  and  sensitive  feelings  were  dis¬ 
ciplined  so  early  to  the  ways  of  self-denial  ? 

Charity  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  Iligli-Cliurch  novels,  and 
powerfully  influences  their  authors  during  the  task  of  composi¬ 
tion,  inciting  them  to  speak  ill  of,  and  fulminate  anathemas 
for,  everybody  wdio  think  different  from  themselves  and  the 
“  true  Apostolic  Church/^  considering  their  superior  knowledge 
and  the  immaculate  purity  of  their  faith  and  discipline  in  the 
Church,  give  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant  their  gathering  up  their 
priestly  vestments  and  saying,  “  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than 
“  thou.”  The  evidence  of  their  charity — of  which  they  arc  con¬ 
tinually  boasting — is  well  showm  in  the  various  motives  they 
assign  for  Dissenters  seceding  from  tho  Church.  In  no  one 
instance  docs  this  arise  from  conscientious  reasons,  or  from  a 
conviction  that  greater  good  is  gained  for  the  soul  by  attending 
clnipol  rather  than  church ;  on  the  contrary,  no  higher  motive 
is  attributed  than  tliat  of  ignorance,  or  personal  pique  or  vanity. 
According  to  these  authors,  a  Dissenter  must  necessarily  be  an 
individual  with  a  dwarfed  mental  and  moral  nature  ;  sliallow 
both  in  intellect  and  heart,  and  witli  no  depth  of  thought  or 
feeling,  but  light  and  frivolous  ;  moved  by  any  w  ind  which  may 
chance  to  blow ;  never  actuated  by  any  weighty  resolution,  or 
possessing  any  lofty  sentiments  of  duty.  Judging  from  these 
writers,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  God  and  nature 
were  in  league  together  to  make  J)issenters  of  the  rubbish 
which  was  left  after  all  the  Churchmen  were  moulded.  With 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  class  of  society  they  malign,  they 
have  drawn  upon  tlieir  licatcd  imaginations  to  supply  tho  infor¬ 
mation  their  memories  lacked,  and  tho  results  liave  been  the 
production  of  sundry  bugbears,  which,  like  so  many  Franken- 
steins,  liave  frightened  the  authors  of  their  creation,  threatening 
to  drive  them  to  ruin,  unless  they  can  find  some  potent  spell  to 
lay  them  again  to  rest.  We  are  fain  moved  to  laughter,  and 
that  most  contemptuously,  as  w'e  peruse  various  passages  in  tho 
volumes  before  us,  wherein  are  stated  the  motives  why  men 
and  women  secede  from  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Paget 
informs  us  that  wfficn  a  new  church  was  built  in  a  certain  parish, 
there  were  no  pews  to  be  put  up,  which  proved  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  all  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
widow,  “Mrs.  Spatterdash,  the  widow  of  the  Snobbington 
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“  Badler,  having  atood  out  valiantly  lor  her  rights  and  privi- 
“  leges,  tailed  off  at  last  to  a  Dissenting  chapel,  there  to  pre- 

serve  her  dignity  unsullied  by  submission  to  an  open  sitting/*  * 
The  same  author,  in  a  work  already  referred  to,  says,  alluding 
to  a  certain  Dissenter,  “  Tlic  world,  you  know,  has  always  said 
“  that  he  merely  changed  his  religious  tenets  to  please  old  Peter 
**  Kewstubsand  secure  his  inoney-bags.”t  Mr.  (iresley,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  parents  of  one  of  his  heroes,  says,  “  They  cut  them- 
“  selves  off  from  the  prayers  of  the  (Jhiirch  universal,  from  the 
“  Holy  Sacraments,  the  communion  of  the  faithful — and  for 
“  what  ?  Just  that  John  Lever  might  be  gratified  with  having 
“  his  ears  ti<*kled  by  a  more  agreeable  })reacher,  and  be  a  more 
“consequential  person  than  he  was  before.”J  And  in  a  short 
tale  published  a  few  months  since,  we  have  the  following 
reasons  assigned  why  a  family  felt  urged  to  secede  from  the 
Church : — 

“  Pather,  you  sent  me  to  National  School,  and  if  I  mind,  you  and 
mother  and  the  little  ones  went  to  church  in  those  days.  AVhat  made 
ye  turn  chaj)el;;ocr  ?  ” 

Hen  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  “’Twarn’t  my  doin’,  ’twas 
mother  corned  over  me.” 

Humj>hrey  looked  incpiiringly  at  his  mother. 

“Clem  was  whacked  more  than  was  just,”  replied  Mrs.  Downer. 
“  ]  as  good  as  gave  it  back  to  the  master,  and  rated  him  soundly.  Any 
mother  would.  Don’t  ye  mind,  lather.  Parson  Prookes  come  down, 
and  held  out  Chun  only  got  what  he  deserved  ?  Clem  was  a  wild  lad,  1 
owns  that,  but  he  warn’l  bad-hearted.  'J’he  old  gent  went  on  at  me 
half  an  Imur,  or  more — said,  as  a  Cliristian  woman,  I  ought  to  ’polo- 
gise.  Now',  1  never  ’pologises  to  no  one — leastwise,  I  means,  to  no  one 
on  earth — for  I  ain’t  alludin’  to  One  above.  Well,  ’twas  Christmas¬ 
time,  1  mind  he  give  all  the  j)Oor  round  about  a  blanket,  but  he  misses 
mc‘,  though  we  W'as  then  most  regular  ehurehgoers.  I  don’t  know'  as 
how  I’d  ever  set  foot  in  a  ehaja  l.  ‘  Pitlia,’  he  says,  every  time  he 
corned  into  tin;  cottage,  which  was  pretty  lre(|uent,  ‘  Pitha,’  says  he, 
*  have  you  ’pologised  to  schoolmaster:  ’  ‘  No,  sir,’  says  1,  ‘  1  havn’t.’ 

\V  ell,  then  he  kc]*’  goiii’  on — but  ’tw  arn’t  no  use  ratin’  on  at  me.  1 
got  no  blanket :  so,  says  I,  if  Parson  cuts  me  out  from  the  Church 
folk’s  privileg(8  after  I’ve  been  so  reg’lar,  1  turns  ehapelgoer.  1 
thinks  Pible  Christians  sounds  better  than  Methodists,  or  Independ¬ 
ents,  eilher,  lor  you  see  there  ain’t  any  creature  born  independent, 
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'twas  asill5’-likc  name  tocliooso,  so  I  took  to  the  Bible  Christiar  s,  and 
from  tliat  day  to  this  I’ve  been  a  Bible  Christian,  and  gone  rcg’lar  to 
mcetin’,  and  so’s  father.” 

“  Oh,  then,  mother,  it  wasn’t  because  you  thought  ’em  right,  or  liked 
’em  better,”  exclaimed  Humphrey ;  “  but  because  the  Parson  didn’t  act 
as  you  thought  just  like.” 

“Sure  it  was,  Humphrey.  He’d  no  business  to  let  master  whack 
Clem  so  terrible  ’ard,  and  he’d  no  business  to  cut  me  off  having  a 
blanket,  with  my  family.  As  to  right  or  wrong,  1  don’t  know  as  how 
I  thought  upon  it  once.  If  so  be  as  one  gets  to  Heaven,  it  don’t 
much  matter  which  way  one  goes,  that’s  my  creed.  Besides,  meeting’s 
warm  and  handy,  and  folks,  if  they  bean’t  overlearned,  is  earnest.” 

The  above  arc  a  few  passages  illustrating  the  charity  of  our 
authors,  wliich  urges  them  by  any  means,  however  base  or 
false,  to  prove  that  there  are  no  valid  reasons  why  any  indivi¬ 
dual  should  secede  from  tlic  Church  ;  and  those  who  commit 
so  heinous  an  offence  are  all  bad  lads/^  while,  as  a  caution 
and  warning  to  others  who  intend  taking  so  wicked  a  step,  tho 
author  of  Merry  Downer  draws  a  picture  of  what  they  are  to 
expect  when  they  arrive  there. 

“  Mercy  says  folks  at  chapel  is  moved.  I  say,  so  they  be  ;  but  it’s 
up  to  mischief.  First  of  all  a  pack  of  chaps  what’s  a  bowin’  and  a 
scrapin’  to  the  gentry  behind  the  counter  all  the  week  round  comes  out 
on  Sundays,  rigged  like  a  parson  they  thinks,  but  after  all  it’s  only  like 
a  footman  out  o’  livery,  and  they  ’spounds  and  ’splains  away  no  end  o’ 
things  tluy  knows  nothing  about ;  and  they  rants  and  raves  ’gainst 
the  Church,  and  cries  down  good  ministers  like  our  master,  and  ])reache8 
up  Indej)on(lcncc,  as  if  a  ])ack  o’  lineri-draj)ers’  ’prentice  boys  and 
huttcmu'ii  and  the  like  must  needs  know  a  vast  deal  more  than  them 
as  has  had  learning ;  they  ci  ies  down  everything  what’s  good,  and 
cracks  up  themselves,  and  talks  about  their  light,  and  no  end  of  rubbish. 
Now  that’s  what  they  do  in  this  jiarish,  if  they  don’t  in  yours,  and 
Humphrey  says  they  do,  and  so  1  s’j)c>s(‘  it’s  the  lashion,  and  they  does 
it  elsewhere  heside.  Now,  Patty,  I’ll  stick  to  truth  every  word  on’t. 
Here’s  the  chapel  down  by  lieechcrolt  Shoot — ‘  Salem  ’  they  calls  it. 
1  knows  the  j»reachcr  well  enough,  its  Sammy  Phi}>ps,  the  Beecheroft 
cobhh  r.  Everybody  knows  Master  Sammy  hasn’t  been  overniee  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  more;  than  that,  tliere’s  u  stray  slieep  amongst  his 
children.  It’s  Master  Sammy’s  true  enough  ;  but  ’twarn’t  bis  wife’s, 
tho’  she,  poor  body,  has  got  to  look  after  it  as  if  it  was.  He’s  one  of 
what  Mercy  calls  your  Locals.  Then  there’s  Sally  Price — she’s  a  huck¬ 
ster’s  ’ooraan,  goes  about  in  a  man’s  cast-ofl’  coat,  put  on  o’  course  over 
her  other  clothes,  I  mean,  and  a  bonnet  w^hat’s  all  flattened  in  at  top. 
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She  deals  in  herrings  and  dried  sprats,  and  buys  np  old  bottles  and 
rabbit-skins,  rugs,  and  grease,  and  rubbisli.  Well,  on  Sunday  np  she 
gets  at  J:lbenezer,  that’s  in  the  parish  hard  by  where  tatlier  lived,  and 
bile  rants  away  to  the  poor  folk  there.  Cliapel's  erowded  by  boys  and 

girls,  ’eausc  it’s  jolly  fun  to  hear  a  woman  preach. 

#  ♦  ♦  *  * 

“Here’s  Atluy  left  off  churchgoing ;  took  all  bis  childieii  from 
Sunday-school  and  .sent  ’em  down  to  Salem  ’cause  Charley  was  shut 
out  from  the  treat  fordoing  something  as  he  hadn’t  ought  to  have  done. 
Well,  to-day  he’s  in  a  terrible  way  because  he’s  found  I'anny’s  coming 
in  for  a  niisfortuiH*,  as  they  call  it.  She  ain’t  much  older  than  1  am, 
but  she’s  been  larking  overfVee  with  the  lads  at  Salem,  and  now  her 
ehar.'ieter  is  gone.  It’s  a  pity  he  hadn’t  kept  to  ehurchgoiug,  perhaps 
wlien  Fanny  heard  master  say  out  the  commandments  she’d  have 
jirayed,  ‘Loud,  have  mercy  upon  us ;  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
this  law ;  ’  and  mayhap  then  that  wouldn’t  have  happened.” 

After  which,  ^Ir.  (ircsley^s  avowal,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  tvould  live  peaceable  with  Dissenters, 
‘'j/*  iheg  uovld  let  /e“,”  sounds  very  much  akin  to  mockery,  more 
esjK.'cially  when  he  adds,  “  Tlierc  is  no  more  evident  proof  to  a 
“  Chnrrhman  of  the  sinfulness  of  Di.s.sent  than  thoalmost  univcr.sal 
“  hostility  of  Dissenters  to  the  (.’hurch  of  God.^’  And  lie  goes 
till  to  .say,  that  in  their  animosity  to  the  Church,  they  scruple 
“not  to  join  themselves  in  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Hevolu- 
“  tionists,  and  the  Intidcl,  and  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Cross 
“  of  Christ.”*  AVhilc  in  his  Charles  Arm*  he  habitually  classes 
Dis.seiitcrs  with  Infidels,  Socialist.s,  and  Chartists;  that  Dissent 
means  nothingclsc  hut  Liberalism,  and  Liberalism  is  but  another 
word  expressing  the  mo.st  rampant  Socialism  and  Infidelity. 
In  Cletncnt  Wa/ton  he  states  that  “  I)isseut,  under  the  as- 
“  sumed  mask  of  Ileligion,  fosters  the  arrogant  self-wdlled  dis- 
“  position  of  the  human  mind,  and  throws  its  w’cight  now,  as 
“formerly,  into  the  scale  of  revolution.”  Dis.sent  is  continually 
spoken  of  as  “  siuy^  “  dcadbj  sin”  “  an  oJ/encCf  the  heinous  nature 
'‘Ufu'hich  is  inrapable  of  exaggeration^  Itceausc  no  human  imagination^ 

and  no  human  t<mgue  ean  adequatcl//  describe  its  enormity  that, 
“  separating  from  the  Church  and  following  any  of  the  multi- 
“tudinous  ])athsof  Dis.sent,  isneithcr  more  nor  lo.ss  than  a  rending 
“  and  tearing  of  Chiiist\«5  Body.”  Our  readers  will  not  be  .sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that,  viewing  separation  from  the  Church  as 
something  akin  to  an  un])ardonablo  sin,  Mr.  Grcslcy  should 
consider  the  actions  of  a  Dissenting  minister — viz.,  preaching 
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and  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  Lord's  Table — as  quite  un¬ 
pardonable,  even  beyond  the  merest  glimmer  of  a  possibility  of 
pardon.  No  one  dare  arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of  adminis- 
tcriiii?  the  sacraments  of  God,  unless  he  has  received  “  the 
“  placing  on  of  hands  "  from  the  bishop  lineally  descended  from 
the  Apostles  ;and  this  to  Mr.  (iresley  is  “  the  strongest  evidence 
“  of  tlie  necessity  of  keeping  to  the  Church — that  (joiVs  ordained 
“  miiusforfi  atone  can  nhne  that  thou  hare  received  ani/  coninm>^Uni  to 
adminkter  the  Holy  S((cramenfs”  “See,  then,  the  position  in 
“which  the  Dissenter  places  himself  and  his  children.  Tlicro  is 
“  no  certainty  whether  they  have  ever  been  baptised,  or  have  ever 
“  partaken  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  If  tliev  have  joined 
“in  any  such  ceremony,  it  may  have  beenamere  mock-sacrament, 
“not  only  ineffectual  for  the  conveyance  of  grace  to  the  soul,  but 
“highly  offensive  to  God;''*  and  as  solemn  warnings,  our  author 
gives  us  three  reasons  for  helieriny  J)issenfers  to  he  in  a  state  of 

^freat  danyerT  The  first,  That  they  have  never  received  Christian 
^^liaptisni;”  ‘'for  the  authorised  ])racticeof  the  Church  universal 
“has  been  for  ordained  ministers  to  baptise,  and  any  otlicr  baptism 
“hasbeenheldasnot  valid.”  Socond,  “  IChether  Dissenters  have  ever 
eaten  the  body,  or  drank  the  blood  of  Christy  without  which,  we  are 
“  expressly  told,  ‘there  is  no  life  in  us' — whether  the  sacrament 
“which  they  have  ])artaken  of  be  not  a  moch-sacramenty  that  is 
“to  say,  no  sacrament  at  alt.  lint  this  is  not  the  whole.  If  any 
“man  wilfully  has  thus,  as  it  were,  parodied  the  Holy'  sacrament, 
“it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  has  eaten  and  drunk  his  own 
“condemnation,  not  considering  the  l^ord’s  body.”  Third,  “  Their 
separation  from  the  one  Catholie  and  Apostolic  Church T  I’hese  are 
the  three  reasons  Mr.  Gresley  gives  “for  believing  J)issenters 
“  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  danger  ;”t  and  he  further  adds,  “  We 
“solemnly  warn  Dissenters,  therefore,  of  their  danger,  and  exhort 
“them  at  once  to  place  themselves  out  of  it,”  a  warning  which 
we  hope  all  our  Dissenting  brethren  will  value  at  its  true  worth, 
but  having  relieved  his  mind  by’  giving  utterance  to  tlicse 
lugubrious  appeals  to  our  sense  of  danger,  the  author's  heart 
softens  with  a  blissful  feeling  of  pity’,  leading  liim  to  exclaim, 
“I  really’  pity'  the  Dissenters  from  my  heart;  many’  of  them  are 
“  upright,  peaceable,  and  lamest  men,  and  perhaps  liave  only  fol- 
“  lowed  the  religion  of  their  ])arents  ;  so  true  it  is,  that  cliildren, 
“even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  suffer  for  their  parents’ 
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sins/’*  I^ity  yields  place  to  charity,  and  Mr.  Gresley’s  heart 
and  soul  expand  to  an  unwonted  breadth  as  he  gives  utterance 
to  the  following  words  of  counsel : — ‘‘  But  when  a  Dissenter  dies, 
“and  it  is  no  longer  possible  that  his  condition  should  be  changed, 
“  then,  perhaps,  Christian  charity  might  authorise  even  one  whose 
“opinions  were  most  strict  to  allow’  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt- 
“ fulness,  and  not  rrfuic  him  burial  in  confiecrated  ground ^  Surely 
this  liberal  concession  ought  to  impart  a  glow’  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  the  benighted  hearts  of  all  Dissenters. 

AVo  must  now  bid  farew’ell  to  our  tolerant  lligh-Chureli 
brethren,  thanking  them  for  the  kind  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  lead  them  to  w’aste  so  much  thought  and  labour  upon  us, 
w  hom  they  consider  “  worse  then  heathens,”  because  not  baptised 
by  one  who  has  been  blessed  by  a  descendant  of  the  Apostle 
l^aul,  or  any  of  the  other  tw’elve.  The  act  of  baptism,  about 
W’hich  they  so  much  boast,  and  on  which  they  lay  so  much 
stress,  appears,  in  their  own  individual  cases,  not  only  to  have 
cleansed  them  from  all  sin — thus  allow’ing  them  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  men — but  from  all  charity  likew’ise. 


\& 
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A  BOOKiCONCERNINQ  CATS.* 

Avery  entertaining  book  the  author  has  compiled.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  this  household  creature  has  not  had 
more  literary  honour  paid  to  it,  although  Mr.  Ross  says  he  has 
gone  over  some  three  hundred  volumes  for  allusion  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  this.  The  dog,  the  horse,  the  cow,  even  the  pig 
have  had  volumes  devoted  to  their  peculiar  merits,  crowded 
with  anecdotes  of  their  peculiar  idiosyncracies,  and  laureates 
even  have  sung  their  praises.  Southey,  in  immortal  verse, 
has  vindicated  the  aesthetic  loveliness  of  the  pig.  Here  is  a 
grotesque  volume  devoted  to  the  cat.  If  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  wonder  that  something  like  it  has  not  been  done  before,  it  is 
almost  equally  wonderful  that  Mr.  Ross  has  not  made  his  book 
as  large  again ;  at  any  rate  he  has  secured  the  interest  of  his 
volume  by  guarding  it  against  the  entrance  of  a  single  unenter¬ 
taining  page,  while  he  has  illuminated  it  with  some  of  the 
queerest  cats.  Next  to  the  dog,  the  cat  is  our  most  domestic 
animal ;  but  probably  the  brute  is  better  known  than  loved ; 
and  the  stories  Mr.  Ross  has  accumulated  will,  perhaps,  not 
greatly  increase  the  estimate  the  reader  has  hitherto  formed  of 
its  moral  character.  Justice  Talfourd  knew  a  cat  and  dog  who, 
when  the  family  removed  house,  travelled  back  in  company  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  the  cat  under  convoy ;  but  we  shall 
most  of  us  believe  that  the  love  of  the  cat  is,  after  all,  for  the 
house  itself,  and  the  affections  of  a  dog  are  for  the  master  or 
the  mistress  of  the  household.  We  ourselves  knew  a  cat  who 
removed  with  the  family  from  Islington  to  Croydon,  but  found 
its  way  back  to  its  old  habitation.  The  word  cat  is  perhaps,  in 
its  etymology,  identical  with  this  idea.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  only  language  in  which  the  word  cat  is  significant 
is  the  Zend,  where  the  word  gaiu,  almost  identical  with  the 
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Spanish  gala,  and  the  Italian  gnfto^  means  a  place — a  word  pecu¬ 
liarly  significant  in  reference  to  this  animal,  whose  attachment 
is  peculiar  to  jdaee  and  not  to  person,  so. strikingly  indicated 
i>y  the  dog,  and  Mr.  Uoss  has  found  a  story  more  astonishing 
than  any  we  have  mentioned  of  the  attachment  of  a  cat  to  a 
place : — 


Ifcv 


In  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  not  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Bungay,  lived 
a  clergyman,  who,  having  a  cat,  sentenced  it  to  transportation  for  life 
because  it  had  committed  certain  depredations  on  his  larder.  But  the 
worthy  gentleman  found  it  far  easier  to  pronounce  the  sentence  than  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Poor  puss  was  first  taken  to  Bungay,  but  had 
hardly  got  there  when  she  escaped,  and  was  soon  at  home  again.  Her 
morals,  however,  had  in  no  way  imi)roved,  and  a  felonious  abstraction 
td‘  butchers’  meat  immediately  occurred.  This  time  the  master  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  the  hardened  culprit  away  to  a  distance,  which,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “  she  would  not  walk  in  a  hurry.”  He  accordingly  gave 
her  (generous  man)  to  a  person  living  at  Fakenham,  distant  at  least 
forty  miles.  The  man  called  for  lier  in  the  morning,  and  carried  her 
off  in  a  bag,  that  she  might  not  know  by  what  road  he  went.  Vain 
liope  I  She  knew  well  enough  the  way  home,  as  he  found  to  liis  cost, 
for  directly  the  housedoor  was  opeiieil  the  next  morning,  she  rushed  out 
and  he  saw  no  more  of  her.  The  night  after  a  faint  mewing  was  heard 
outside  the  minister’s  dwelling,  but  not  being  so  rare  an  occurrence  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  However,  on  opening  the  door  next  morning, 
there  lay  tin*  very  cat  which  he  thought  was  forty  miles  away,  her  feet 
all  cut  and  blistered,  from  the  hardness  of  the  road,  and  her  silky  fur 
all  clotted  and  matted  together  with  dust  and  dirt.  She  had  her 
re  ward ;  however  her  thievish  propensities  might  annoy  him,  the 
worthy  vicar  resolved  never  again  to  send  her  away  from  the  house  she 
loved  so  well,  and  exerted  herself  so  nobly  to  regain. 
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Wc  suppose  few  persons  would  join  with  Madame  Custine  in 
chanting  the  praise  of  the  cat  over  the  dog,  in  a  passage  from 
one  of  her  letters,  which  we  almost  wonder  the  omnicient  eye 
of  the  author  for  his  subject  has  not  seen  occasion  to  draw  into 
liis  volume.  To  her  the  dog  seems  but  a  stupid  animal,  and 
she  is  rather  disposed  to  chant  vhe  les  c/iaf.s.  The  cat  is  the 
most  free,  most  independent,  and  most  natural ;  tlie  dog  is 
merely  a  creature  of  man,  its  civilisation  is  artificial ;  the  cat, 
on  the  contrary,  is  natural,  refuses  to  submit  to  be  degraded  to 
man’s  whims  and  tastes  and  ways,  ^ladame  Custine  is  not 
without  innumerable  sisters  who  have  manifested  a  similar 
ullection,  and  stories  are  not  wanting  of  many  who  have  been 
fond  of  spending  almost  fortunes  upon  their  luxurious  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  yet  Mr.  Koss  thinks  that  a  tax  on  cats  would  result 
in  a  fearful  feline  slaughter.  Every  one  is  fond  of  dogs,  but 
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The  A  ffection  of  the  Cat, 

few  could,  wc  believe,  boast  of  an  affection  so  pure  and  fervent 
‘IS  lUihver’s  famous  Corporal  for  his  beloved  Jaeobina  ”  ;  but 
iiillbii  declares  that  the  eat  is  only  a  faithless  domestic  ke})t 
through  necessity  to  o])pose  another  domestic  whicli  incom- 
niodes  us  still  more.  M.  Buffun  writes  as  if  under  the  in- 
Huciico  of  some  strong  prejudice.  The  best  education,^’  he 
savs,  “ only  converts  them  into  servile  and  llattering  robbers; 
“  they  arc  like  all  knaves  who  know  how  to  conceal  their  inten¬ 
tions  ;  they  never  look  in  the  face  those  who  treat  tliem  best 
“and  of  whom  they  seem  to  be  most  fond.’’  The  author  pro¬ 
tests  against  all  this  as  libellous  talk;  but  he  admits,  apparently, 
that  cuts,  after  all,  arc  very  enigmatical  creatures,  and  that  in 
fact  you  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  cats ;  yet  he  tells  us  of  a 
cat  who  was  found,  some  days  after  its  mistress’s  luncral, 
stretched  dead  upon  lier  grave,  wlicre  it  would  seem  she  died 
of  grief,  and  he  says, — 

By  the  report  of  a  police  case  at  Marlhorough-streot,  on  the  28th  of 
June  last,  it  appeared  that  a  husband,  brutally  ill-using  his  wife,  flung 
her  on  the  ground,  and  seizing  her  by  the  throat,  endeavoured  to  strangle 
her.  While,  however,  she  lay  thus,  a  favourite  cat,  named  “Topsy,” 
suddenly  sprang  upon  the  man,  and  fastened  her  claws  and  teeth  in 
his  face,  lie  could  not  tear  tlie  cat  away,  and  wms  obliged  to  imploi  e 
I  the  woman  he  had  been  ill-using  to  take  the  eat  from  him  to  save  his 


They  have  had  their  lovers  and  devotees,  these  creatures,  and 
Gottfried,  mind,  w'as  called  the  “  Cat  Haphael,”  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  liis  paintings  of  the  cat,  as  famous  in  their  line  as 
‘Landseer’s  portraits  of  the  more  popular  domestic.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Domedication  of  Animalsy  has  not 
^altogether  passed  by  so  interesting  a  department  of  liis  subject; 
I  but  Mr.  Ross  turns  up  a  variety  of  instances  which  do  not  seem 
^jto  have  crossed  the  knowdedge  of  the  great  naturalist,  lie  tells 
us  that  a  variety  of  tailless  cats  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  Manx  cat  seems  to  be  certainly  no  aesthetic 
ideal.  Staring  eyes,  and  a  stump  of  a  tail,  a  measly-looking 
beast  very  wxdl  fitted  to  find  an  appro})riatc  resting-place 
ut  Kirk-Aloway — certainly  rather  there  than  by  the  heart lis 
of  respectable  households.  And  then  the  author  proceeds 
to  give  some  instances  of  the  possibility  by  wdiich  this  in¬ 
teresting  variety  came  into  existence,  W’orthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Darw  in.  “  1  recollect,”  he  says,  “  of  a  young 
“gentleman  wdio  devoted  his  leisure  evenings  to  cutting 
“  off  cats’  tails  in  the  neighbourhood  in  w^hich  he  lived;  he  hung 
“  them  up  in  branches  to  dry,  and  had  rare  sport,  while  it  lasted. 
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“  In  making  the  collection,  only  some  one  who  was  a  cat  owner 
“  (lid  not  see  tlie  I'un  of  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  joke  of  th 
''amiable  philanthropist/’  Perhaps,  whatever  prejudices  maybe 
entertained  against  cats,  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertainefl  ' 
with  reference  to  their  cleverness  ;  it  is  difficult,  it  seems,  b:: 
by  no  means  impossible,  to  teach  a  cat  tricks.  Some  cats  seen 
to  be  droll  by  nature,  from  their  own  keen  sense  of  humour, 
and  others  are  droll  and  tricky  by  art.  Cats  have  learned  to  lir. 
the  latches  of  doors,  and  ring  bells,  and  some  have  given  v/ 
houses  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  by  their  dexterousnesi. 
AV(^  ourselves  know  of  two  cats  that  were  both  taught  to  moun: 
a  window-sill,  and  from  that  elevation  to  lift  up  the  latch  of  | 
a  door,  open  it,  and  to  enter  whenever  they  felt  that  way  inclined. 
This  they  have  now  done  for  years,  and  no  one  in  the  hou^ 
thinks  it  in  anyway  strange.  The  same  pleasant,  ingenious,  ady 
humorous  creatures  being  the  domestics  of  a  farmer,  of  course,  | 
when  a  corn-rick  is  pulled  down,  have  a  fine  hunting  season  \ 
among  the  mice,  when  they  lay  numbers  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  they  satisfy  their  appetite  for  the  day,  and  put  tbe 
remaining  slaughtered  mice  on  one  side,  covering  them  witii ' 
leaves  or  straw,  for'the  meal  of  to-morrow.  The  following  are  ^ 
curious  instances  of  something  more  than  cleverness : —  t 


I 

Cats  have  been  frequently  known  to  do  their  best  to  protect  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  masters,  as  well  as  dogs.  A  man  who  was  imprisoned 
for  a  burglary,  in  America,  stated  after  his  conviction,  that  he  and 
others  broke  into  the  lioiise  of  a  gentleman,  near  Harlem.  Wliile  th^j 
w(‘re  in  tlie  act  of  plundering  it,  a  large  black  cat  llew  at  one  of  the 
robbers,  and  fixed  lier  claws  on  each  side  of  his  face.  Ho  added,  thr. 
lie  never  saw  a  man  so  frightened  in  his  life ;  and  that  in  his  alarm,  he 
made  such  an  outcry  that  they  had  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
avoid  detection. 

A  Lady  in  Liverpool  had  a  favourite  cat.  She  never  returned  home, 
after  a  short  absence,  without  being  joyfully  received  by  it.  One 
Sunday,  however,  on  returning  Irom  church,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
that  pussy  did  not  receive  lier  as  usual,  and  its  continued  absence  made 
lier  II  little  unea-;y.  Tlie  servants  were  all  apjiealcd  to,  but  nonecouH 
account  for  the  eireumstance.  The  lady,  therefore,  made  a  strict  search 
for  her  feline  friend,  and  descending  to  the  lower  story,  was  surprised 
to  liear  b«T  cries  of  “Puss”  answered  bv  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  wine  cellar,  which  had  been  jiroperly  locked 
and  the  key  placed  in  safe  custody.  As  the  cat  was  in  the  parlour 
when  the  lady  left  for  church,  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  a  “wise 
man  ”  to  ascertain  that  the  servants  had  clandestine  means  of  getting 
into  the  wine  cellar,  and  that  they  had  forgotten,  when  they  themseke* 
returned,  to  request  pussy  also  to  withdraw.  The]  (intents  of  the 
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cellar,  from  that  time  forward,  did  not  disappear  as  quickly  as  they  had 
een  doing  for  some  time  previously. 

4  woman  was  murdered  at  Lyons,  and  when  the  body  was  found 
weltering  in  blood,  a  large  white  cat  was  seen  mounted  on  the  cornice 
of  a  cupboard.  He  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  and 
fhis  attitude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright.  Next  morning 
was  still  found  there ;  and  when  the  room  was  tilled  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  neither  the  clattering  of  the  soldiers’  arms  nor  the  loud  con¬ 
versation  frightened  him  away.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  suspected 
Ijcrsons  were  brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  fury,  and  his  hair 
bristled.  He  darted  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  he  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  gaze  on  them,  and  then  fled  precipitately.  The  faces  of 
the  assassins  showed,  for  the  first  time,  signs  of  guilt ;  they  were 
jafterwards  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and,  before  execution,  con- 
tfessed. 

j  In  September,  18*30,  the  mistress  of  a  public-house  in  the  Commer- 
Ifial-road,  London,  going  late  at  night  into  the  tap-room,  found  her  cat 
lin  a  state  of  great  excitement.  It  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  stroked, 
Tut  ran  wildly  to  and  fro  between  its  mistress  and  the  chimney-piece, 
mewing  loudly.  The  landlady,  alarmed,  summoned  assistance,  and 
4  presently  a  robber  was  discovered  up  the  chimney.  Upon  his  trial  it 
^  |was  proved  that  he  had  robbed  several  public-houses,  by  remaining 
dust  in  the  tap-room,  and  concealing  himself  in  a  similar  manner. 

;  n  An  old  maiden  lady,  rich  and  miserly,  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
I  ‘life,  placed  all  her  affections  upon  a  cat  she  called  “  Minny,”  for  which 
ll.fhehad  made  a  fine  bed-place  in  the  wainscot,  over  a  closet  in  the  par- 
1  A^lour,  where  she  kept  the  animal’s  provisions.  The  food  in  question 
was  stowed  away  in  a  drawer,  and  under  the  drawer  which  served  as 
I  ;llinny’8  safe,  was  another,  very  artfully  concealed,  and  closing  with  a 
Ijspring.  To  the  latter  the  cat  had  often  seen  its  mistress  pay  length- 
ycued  visits.  When  the  old  lady  died,  her  heirs  came  to  live  in  the  house, 
M&ni  Minny,  being  no  longer  fed  with  the  same  regularity,  was  often 
Hhungry,  and  would  then  go  and  scratch  at  the  drawer  where  its  food 
Hfud  been  kept.  The  drawer  being  at  length  opened,  some  pieces  of 
Hmeat  were  found  within  in  a  mummified  state.  These  having  been 
ilgjven  to  the  cat,  failed  to  console  her,  and  she  scratched  harder  than 
B^ver  at  the  secret  drawer  underneath ;  and  Minny’s  new  masters,  in 
Hcourse  of  time  understanding  what  she  meant,  broke  it  open,  and  found 
ytwenty  small  canvas  bags  of  guineas  snugly  packed  up  within.  My 
H authority  does  not  say  how  Minny  fared  after  this  little  discovery.  Let 
hope  she  was  allowed  her  old  sleeping-place,  and  got  her  food  with 
BLlerable  regularity.  Hut  there  is  no  knowing. 


Mr.  Hoss  is  not  less  entertaining  when  he  searches  out  the 
allusions  to  cats  in  literary  history,  and  their  relation  to  pro- 
^trbs  and  popular  superstitions.  The  cat  of  Iluddesford  must 
have  been  a  remarkable  one,  judging  by  Ins  monody  “  On  the 
^eathof  Dick,  an  Academical  Cat/'  which  he  published  with  the 
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motto  from  Horace,  Mi-cai  inter  omnesJ'  All  cats  moumec 
for  Lis  cat : — 

Calumnious  Cats,  who  circulate  faux  pas, 

And  reputations  maul  with  murderous  claws ; 

Shrill  Cats,  whom  tierce  domestic  brawls  delipjht. 

Cross  Cats,  w  ho  nothing  want  but  teeth  to  bite ; 

Starch  Cats  of  puritanic  aspect  sad. 

And  learned  Cats,  who  talk  their  husbands  mad ; 

Confounded  Cats,  who  cough,  and  croak,  and  cry, 

And  maudlin  Cats,  who  drink  eternally;, 
l  astidious  Cats,  w  ho  pine  tor  costly  cates. 

And  jealous  Cats,  w  ho  catechise  their  mates  ; 

Cat  prudes  who,  w  hen  they’re  asked  the  question,  squall, 

And  ne’er  give  answer  categorical ; 

Uncleanly  Cats,  who  never  pare  their  nails. 

Cat-gossips,  full  of  Canterbury  tales; 

Cat-grandams,  vex’d  with  asthmas  and  catarrhs, 

And  superstitious  Cats,  who  curse  their  stars; 

Cats  of  each  class,  craft,  calling,  and  degree. 

Mourn  Dick’s  calamitous  catastrophe! 

Yet  while  1  chant  the  cause  of  Richard’s  end, 

Y'e  symprithising  Cats,  your  tears  suspend! 

Then  shed  enough  to  lloat  a  dozen  whales, 

And  use  for  pocket  handkerchiefs  your  tails ! 


We  must  pass  over  all  tlie  proverbs  concerning  cats;  nor  can( 
we  do  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  these  pages  for  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  innumerable  instances  in  wliicli  unhappy  creatures 
called  wizards  or  wittdios,  were  burnt  or  destroyed  from  their 
too  intimate  fellow’slii])  with  cats.  Mr.  lioss  also  is  curious 
concerning  the  diseases  of  cats,  and  concerning  that  lar^ 
and  extensive  trade  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  minis- 
tering  to  their  wants;  from  whicli  we  should  gather,  that  the 
cats'-meat  business  is  in  London  a  very  important  and  exten¬ 
sive  branch  of  trade  ;  finally  Mr.  lloss  beccunes  an  enthusiast, 
and  in  con.sideration  of  the  foundling  condition  of  many  cats, 
and  the  many  whose  bodies,  although  they  never  reach  the 
^Morgue,  yet  tind  a  watery  tomb  in  Thames  or  Seine;  and  in  the 
recollection  that  there  is  a  hospital  for  dogs,  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  the  cat  should  be  in  this  way  neglected: 
but,  inasmuch  as  this  dream  hardly  .seems  in  the  way  of  bcini: 
realis<‘d,  he,  in  conclusion,  advises  all  cats  to  stay’  at  home  when 
they  have  a  good  home  to  stay’  in.  We,  in  conclusion,  thanh 
the  author  for  a  very  pleasant  and  readable  book. 


